CURTAIN CALL 
FOR KATHY... 
and YOU 


A colorful operetta is the ideal 

way to display to your community the 
versatile talents you’ve helped develop. A 
bouquet for your star is one for you, too! 
Every performance will rate an “encore” 
when you make your selections from 

the collection of thrilling, dramatic and 


romantic operettas available at E.M.B. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Write, giving grade of difficulty and type of music 
you desire. Ask for any specific titles. We will mail 
an extensive selection for your study. Select what you 
want and return the balance. Order separately the 
quantities you need and they will be shipped to you 
directly from our stock. 
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It is significant that in recent years schools 


4 and colleges have purchased many more 


i Everetts than ever before... hundreds more! 


_ A CREDIT TO THE Yet an Everett school piano is by no means 


the least expensive that money can buy. 


3 MUSIC DEPARTMENT But, it is the lowest priced piano that measures 


up to “Specifications for School Pianos,” as 


e e 
an inspiration te prepared by Dr. Carter. For full particu- 
the student (ars, send for your copy of “A Factual Re- 


port on the Series 10 School Piano.” Everett 


Piano Company, South Hlaven, Michigan. 
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seek inspiration from 
their contemporary surround- 
ings, and Paul Lavalle is no excep- 
tion. ‘he composers and bandmaster 
had several chats with Hugh Baillie, 
president of United Press, visited 
that news gathering organization’s 
New York headquarters, and forth- 
with composed a march which he 
describes as “inspired mainly by the 
rhythmic pattern of the wireless 
code, by the actual sounds of the 
machines that take the news pulse 
of the world, and by the atmosphere 
of restlessness and expectancy that 
surrounds the headquarters of a 
great press association.” Lavalle ex- 
plains that the staccato, high-fre- 
quency code of the trans-oceanic 
wireless and the peep of the tele- 
photo receivers served as the pattern 
for a rhythmic basis. This news- 
inspired work is simply and plainly 
titled, “United Press March.” 


AMERICAN SYMPHONY Orchestra 
League continues to branch out in 
its work for and with the smaller 
symphonic organizations throughout 
the country. Now however it is in- 
vading the New York area itself. 
While the general public thinks of 
the big city in terms of major en- 
sembles, there are many smaller 
ones, all struggling with problems of 
conductors, personnel, and finance. 
One of the chief difficulties, explains 
Executive Secretary Helen Thomp- 
son, is the community’s own lack of 
knowledge regarding its resources 
and activities. The purpose of the 
League’s mid-December meeting was 
to review the work and problems of 
these groups and to consider cooper- 
ative ventures between the orches- 
tras themselves. The New York 
Philharmonic took part in the meet- 
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ing on a sort of a big-brother basis. 


THE LAFAYETTE (Ind.) Symphony 
has found an ingenious means of 
getting its executive board members 
to attend meetings. These are held 
in the form of Sunday morning 
breakfasts when no one can plead a 
pressing business engagement as an 
excuse for absence. This might be 
a good procedure for other musical 
organizations to try. 


KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD’s autobiography, 
The Flagstad Manuscript, clears up 
a number of controversial issues 
which have long surrounded the fa- 
mous Wagnerian soprano. In it she 
sets forth simply and directly the 
statement that she was propelled by 
circumstances into a career which 
she never really chose. And she ex- 
plains her own attitude on the po- 
litical controversies of World War 
II, which brought harsh charges of 
Nazi sympathizer from her de- 
tractors. For the remainder of her 
life, Mme. Flagstad wants “a life of 
books, a few friends, a tidy home, a 
little private music—and my good 
memories. I want to be left alone. 
I don’t think that is asking too 
much. I believe I have earned it.” 


CHORAL CHURCH music received a 
liberal programming in Washing- 
ton, D. C. recently. On a single 
Sunday evening three major works 
were heard in three different large 
city churches: Bruckner’s “Mass in 
E Minor,“ Brahms’ “German Re- 
guiem,” and Vaughan Williams’ 
“Mass in G Minor.” We suggest 
the churches get together and sched- 
ule such events on different dates. 
Attendance is bound to suffer when 
the programs conflict, and music 


lovers are torn between trying to 
hear a smattering of each concert or 
settle for one. Either solution is un- 
satisfactory. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of broadcasting 
makes “The Voice of Firestone” 
radio’s oldest coast-to-coast musical 
program. December 8 marked the 
anniversary celebration, the first 
broadcast having taken place De- 
cember 3, 1928 with Hugo Mariani 
as conductor. Congratulations to the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 
pioneers in sponsoring a high-rank- 
ing symphonic program and leading 
vocal and instrumental guest solo- 
ists, and to Howard Barlow, the mu- 
sical director since 1943. 


SUMMER TRAVEL note: Norway will 
sponsor an international festival of 
music and drama at Bergen, June 1- 
15 in memory of that country’s most 
famous composer Edvard Grieg. 


CONTROVERSY over the “folk Mass” 
at St. Luke’s Church in Cambridge, 
England, is as thick as the London 
fog. The Mass was a serious at- 
tempt to incorporate a_ calypso 
rhythm into an ecclesiastical form. 
Rev. Geoffrey Phillips Beaumont, 
chaplain of Cambridge’s Trinity 
College composed the work which 
was performed recently at St. Luke’s 
with a two-piano accompaniment. 
The clergyman defends his compo- 
sition on the grounds that it appeals 
to thousands who don’t come to 
church because they don’t like con- 
ventional church music. 


NEWEST GADGET for the high-fi fan is 
a test record which it is claimed 
will enable the listener to adjust his 
wide range reproducing recording 
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Now Releases 


Concert Band 


arr. by 
BEAUTIFUL OHIO Walter Beeler 
MEMORIES OF YOU 


HARLEM NOCTURNE 


Walter Beeler 


Walter Beeler 


Full Band $2.50 — Sym. Band $4.00 


Marching Band 


Chas. Lee Hill 
Chas. Lee Hill 


CHEROKEE 
12TH STREET RAG 
THE OLD SPINNING WHEEL 


ON THE SUNNY SIDE 
OF THE STREET 


Dave Bennett 


Dave Bennett 


IF YOU KNEW SUSIE Paul Yoder 
BEER BARREL POLKA Paul Yoder 
WAGON WHEELS Paul Yoder 


(Field Formations included) 


Full Band $1.50 


In Proparation 
THE GEM EASY 
ORCHESTRA FOLIO 


Arranged By 


C. PAUL HERFURTH 


A selected group of standard favorites and 
original compositions, arranged to meet the 
requirements of young orchestral players. 


Conductor $1.25 Parts, Each .75 


REG US. PAT OFF 


SHAPIRO, BERNSTEIN Co. Int 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 


system so that he can hear a record- 
ing exactly as it was originally made. 
A vacuum tube type voltmeter must 
be connected across the loudspeaker 
terminals and the volume control 
set to normal listening level. The 
high and low frequency controls 
then may be adjusted as the record 
plays until the output voltage is 
constant at all frequencies. 


INCOME TAX deadlines loom ahead, 
and as a service to readers Music 
Journat is planning an article next 
month dealing with the special in- 
come tax problems of professional 
musicians. If you have any specific 
questions relating to this subject, 
please let us know by January 10 
and we will try to include answers to 
them in the February issue. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS will sponsor 
its twenty-fourth annual band clinic 
January 8-10 on the campus at Ur- 
bana. Edwin Franko Goldman will 
be guest conductor and speaker, and 
participating in the program will be 
the Chanute Air Force Band, direc- 
ted by Warrant Officer Kenneth W. 
Berger. Approximately seventy-five 
new band compositions will be 
heard during the three-day session. 


LEONID HAMBRO received a full round 
of applause from audience and crit- 
ics alike for playing the extremely 
difficult piano part of Paul Hinde- 
mith’s “Konzertmusik” recently in 
New York. The composer himself 
directed the entire program of his 
own works presented by the New 
Friends of Music. 


LEO SOWERBy’s cantata “Christ Re- 
born” received its premiere perfor- 
mance at St. James’ Episcopal 
Church in Chicago last month with 
the composer conducting. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


All the articles in this issue of 
Music JouRNAL with the excep- 
tion of the regular features and the 
account of the Pittsburgh Contem- 
porary Music Festival have been re- 
printed from previous issues during 
the past ten years of publication. 
For the convenience of those read- 
ers who may wish to refer to their 
file copies in which the original ar- 
ticles appeared, the editors have 
listed these dates in the table of 
contents on Page 2, following each 
author’s name. 
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Next month we shall of course re- 
turn to our established policy of pre- 
senting current information about 
and comment on the American 
music scene, with practical ideas for 
teachers, performers, and conduc- 
tors. A suggested Easter Carol Serv- 
ice will also be included. 


COMPETITIONS 
AND AWARDS 


ANY ORGANIST not over twenty-five 
years of age may participate in the 
American Guild of Organists’ na- 
tional competition in organ playing. 
Preliminary competitions are held 
by local chapters throughout the 
country. The winners then com- 
pete in the semi-finals held during 
the 1953 Regional Conventions of 
the group. Semi-final winners play 
in the finals at Minneapolis-St. Paul 
just preceding the 1954 National 
Convention there. And of course 
the winner will play a solo recital 
at the convention. Details may be 
obtained from local Guild chapters 
or from the national headquarters 
office at 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


A PRIZE SONG competition is an- 
nounced by the Chicago Singing 
Teachers Guild. An award of two 
hundred dollars as the W. W. Kim- 
ball Company prize will be given 
for songs for high, medium, or low 
voice. Competition is open to citi- 
zens of the United States, Canada, 
and the Central and South Ameri- 
can Republics. The composer may 
chose the text, but it must be in 
English. The contest closes March 
1, and details may be obtained from 
David Austin, American Conserva- 
tory, 25 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, lll. 


ARTISTS ADVISORY COUNCIL of Chicago 
offers an award of $1,000 for a 
major orchestral work by an Amer- 
ican composer. The composition is 
to be performed by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. Manuscripts 
should be sent to Mrs. William 
Cowen, 55 East Washington Street, 
Chicago 2, Ill. If the judges do not 
find a composition which meets with 
their approval, the award will not 
be granted. 
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ood-bye 
“Key Problem’ 


Made 


FORGED 
NICKEL 
SILVER 

KEYS 


LaMonte gives youdrop forged nickel sil- 
ver keys...yet it’s the lowest price French 
clarinet on the market! LaMonte’s profes- 
sional key mechanism assures you long, 
trouble-free service. LaMonte’s intona- 
tion, blowing ease and tone quality make 
better players. Ask your dealer for trial... 
or write for free LaMonte literature today. 


No. 3002— 
No. 3000—Ebonite All Grenadilla W. 
17/6 Boehm System 17/6 Boehm Nasenes 


Complete Outfit 


Complete Outfit 


Sole distributors to authorized dealers: 


Buegeleisen & Jacobson. /ne. 


5-7-9 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y¥. 
In Canada: 720 Bathurst St., Toronto 4, Ont. 


LAMONTE IS A SUBSIDIARY OF MARTIN FRERES 
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THE GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC 
COMPANY IS SUPERIOR IN 
SUPPLYING YOUR NEEDS IN THE 
‘ FIELD OF EDUCATIONAL AND 
CHURCH MUSIC. 


1. Our large comprehensive stocks represents the 3. On approval selections contain both old and 
Music of ALL Publishers. ‘new music and are individually prepared to 
meet your personal needs. 


4. Band and Choral Conductors are continuously 


2. FCES—means Fast Courteous Efficient Serv- kept abreast of new music as it is released by 
ice. ALL Publishers. 


5. Gambleized Music stays intact—Lies flat— 
never any missing pages, and lasts a lifetime 
—making your music budget go further. 


Start the New Year Right 


You don’t gamble with Gamble’s . . . : 
we give you what you want when you need it 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC 


312-14 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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PERFORMANCE 


The ultimate in performance 


and his Olds... each a top performer— 


together a rare musical treat. The world’s : 


great trumpet virtuoso naturally chooses — 


an Olds, relies upon it for smoothest 
tone, power and versatility. Olds and Olds 


Ambassador instruments are chosen throughout 


the world for continuous “top performance.” 


F. E. Olds & Son, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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The most important word 


MODEL 412 "400" TROMBONE 


in Brasses... 


MODEL 217 "400" LIGHT WEIGHT TRUMPET 


Mass of the nation’s top artists play 
Buescher “400” brasses .. and so do the up-and-coming 
young musicians who are putting the dynamic drive 
and tonal color into school bands. There are a variety 
of reasons why — superb tone, flawless mechanical 
MODEL 275 "400" CORNET action, fidelity of intonation throughout the entire 
instrumental range — but they all are summed up in one 
word: quality. Buescher “400” brasses are without 
question the ultimate achievement of today’s finest 
craftsmen, the growing preference of today’s finest players 
of all ages. See them now — try them — 
at your Buescher dealer's. 


MADE BY 
MASTERS 


PLAYED BY 
ARTISTS 


MODEL 225 "400" TRUMPET 


BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Music Journal’s First Ten Years 


With this issue we begin Music Jour- 
nal’s eleventh year of publication. Dur- 
ing its lifetime this magazine has present- 
ed to its readers more than fourteen hun- 
dred principal articles and stories having 
to do with music and the part that it 
plays in the lives of millions of our Amer- 
ican neighbors, both those who are pro- 
fessional musicians and the far, far 
greater number who qualify for the dic- 
tionary’s definition of the amateur, ‘One 
who has a marked fondness or liking... 
cultivates an art for amusement and 
gratification.’ Even the most profes- 
sionally flavored “how to do it’ articles 
which we have carried have had behind 
them the ultimate purpose of greater 
participation and enjoyment by that 
most important person in the entire 
music scene — the musical amateur. 

Rather than review the development 
of our editorial policy here, we present 
in this issue a ‘sampler’ of our contents 
over the past ten years — articles and 
stories which have been selected for re- 
printing because they show the many as- 
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pects of music and musicians about 
which our authors have written with au- 
thority and enthusiasm. Instead of spe- 
cializing in any single field (criticism, 
performance, composition, church music, 
music therapy, etc.) we have sought to 
give widespread coverage of the signifi- 
cant thinking and doing in every seg- 
ment of our musical life. It is our hope 
and purpose to increase the scope and 
quality of this coverage. 

Of prime importance to our readers— 
they have said so themselves—has been 
the display advertising of the many firms 
who supply the materials and services 
which make the music machine work. 
Without them the musician, professional 
or amateur, would be hard put. To our 
readers, Music Journal is a current cata- 
log which keeps them up to the minute 
on new publications and products. 

To all our readers, contributors, ad- 
vertisers, and editorial and technical 
staff members our sincere thanks for 
such splendid support. Now to the next 
ten years! 


Editor 
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Contemporary Festival Pittsburgh 


MARGARET MAXWELL 


HE last week in November was 

a memorable one for any music 
lover who happened to be in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. Pouring from 
the open doors of weatherstained 
Carnegie Music Hall were sounds 
the like of which many a passerby 
had never before heard. Inside, the 
corridors were filled with critics, 
composers, and listeners—all busily 
arguing the merits or shortcomings 
of Hindemith, Berg, Malipiero, or 
Walton. In an adjoining wing, art- 
ists and everyday citizens wandered 
through the International Exhibi- 
tion of Current Paintings, with its 
heavy emphasis on the abstract. On 
the stage of the Music Hall, which 
Andrew Carnegie gave to the people 
of his city over fifty years ago, a new 
kind of music was being performed 
for the first time in large quantity. 
The event was the Pittsburgh Inter- 
national Contemporary Music Festi- 
val. 

During the week of November 24 
to 30, Pittsburgh audiences heard a 
total of twelve concerts featuring 
fourteen world premieres. These in- 
cluded three piano compositions and 
eleven choral works (the twelfth of 
the commissioned choruses was not 
performed). Compositions by forty- 
six contemporary composers from 
eighteen countries were given hear- 
ings, the composers have been selec- 
ted as the result of a poll among 
eighty-seven international compos- 
ers, musicologists, educators, and 
conductors. 

Co-sponsored by Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology and the Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women, the week- 
long festival drew a total attendance 
of over 15,000 people for the twelve 
sessions and just about stayed within 
its allotted budget of $55,000, which 


included the making of recordings 
of all performances. American com- 
posers present were Gardner Read, 
Burrill Phillips, Howard Hanson, 
Virgil Thomson, William Schuman, 
and Ross Lee Finney, as well as 
twenty state and regional composers 
who came as sponsored guests of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. 

So much for statistics. But what 
about the festival itself. How did it 
originate? What effect did it have 
on the city and nation as a whole? 
What were the lasting results? 

Back of every idea there is a 
mind. Regardless of the broad scope 
and many facets of an undertaking, 
some one person has to originate 
and spark the idea. Back of the 
Pittsburgh festival was Roy Harris, 
an American composer who under- 
standably thinks contemporary com- 
positions should be given a hearing. 
(See page 31 of this issue.) 

Some time ago Dr. Harris, who is 
composer in residence at Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women in Pitts- 
burgh, conceived the idea of an in- 
ternational music festival to parallel 
the famous International Art Ex- 
hibit held biennially at Carnegie In- 
stitute. This music festival was to 
bring together outstanding modern 
music of ail nations. Now as Roy 
Harris’ friends will tell you, when 
he gets an idea he hangs on to it 
like a bulldog. He talked, wheedled, 
cajoled, and badgered everybody he 
met with this kind of an argument: 
Pittsburgh is entering an age of ex- 
treme civic consciousness. The smoke 
and grime, the tenement districts, 
the congested traffic are giving way 
to housing developments, new and 
spacious: office buildings, and wide 
parkways. Citizen groups have met 
with industrial and city leaders, and 


a music journal report 


a long-range plan for city improve- 
ment is well under way. Isn’t it emi- 
nently logical, he rationalized, that 
the first large-scale music festival in 
this country to stress modern com- 
position should be held in  Pitts- 
burgh, thus pointing up to the 
world that Pittsburgh is taking the 
lead in the cultural field? 

Finally the persuasive and _persis- 
tent Dr. Harris succeeded in inter- 
esting civic leaders. They agreed to 
underwrite a $41,500 budget (ex- 
cluding recordings). They commis- 
sioned choral works by twelve com- 
posers: Domingo Santa Cruz, Ray- 
mond Chevreuille, Gian Francesco 
Malipiero, Hilding Rosenberg, 
Gardner Read, Harold Saeverud, 
Healey Willan, Heitor Villa-Lobos, 
Nikolai Lopatnikoff, Burrill Phil- 
lips, Francis Poulenc, Ross Lee Fin- 
ney. These commissions were fi- 
nanced through a grant of $8,500 
from the Howard Heinz Endow- 
ment. Other contributions included 
$25,000 from the A. W. Mellon Edu- 
cational and Charitable Trust; 
$1,000 from the Edgar J. Kaufmann 
Charitable Trust, for promotion and 
publicity; and $1,000 from the Bald- 
win Piano Company. 

The festival soon became more 
than just the work of one man. It 
is doubtful if even Executive Di- 
rector Harris envisioned the extent 
to which it would catch on. By final 
count, two hundred and fifty Pitts- 
burgh organizations, including 
church, government, labor, industry, 
schools, colleges, music clubs, and 
choruses participated. Some thous- 
and vocalists from the city high 
schools, parochial schools, and com- 
munity choral organizations _ per- 
formed the commissioned choral 
works, The Pittsburgh Symphony, 
the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology student orchestra, and many 
individual musicians took part. Be- 
hind the scenes Mrs. Royal Daniel, 
Jr., and her staff worked tirelessly to 
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handle the myriad details involved 
in a project of such magnitude. 

The Pittsburgh festival was liter- 
ally a wholesale presentation of mod- 
ern music, ranging from the more 
easily grasped harmonies of Aaron 
Copland’s “Lincoln Portrait” to the 
twelve-tone complexities of Von 
Webern and Schoenberg. At inter- 
missions and after the concerts, little 
knots of people gathered to talk 
about polytonality, atonality, tone 
clusters, and many other terms of the 
modern composer’s trade. A congress 
of art and music critics, with Clifton 
Fadiman in charge, met at the end 
of the week to discuss the programs 
and general contemporary trends. 
The panel included well-known mu- 
sic editors Virgil Thomson of the 
New York Herald-Tribune, Irving 
Kolodin of the Saturday Review, 
and Colin Mason of the Manchester 
(England) Guardian. 

Every effort was exerted to make 
the programs comprehensible to the 
concertgoer who might be approach- 
ing modern music for the first time. 
Program notes were copious. In ad- 
dition, a narrator gave a_ brief 
explanation of each composition 
before its performance. While this 
procedure irked a few professional 
musicians, the narration seemed 
justified. In addition to reinforcing 
the written accounts, it saved dub- 
bing in at a later date the spoken 
comment for the recordings of the 
entire festival. 

These recordings provide the most 
significant and lasting effects of the 
Pittsburgh festival. From them, col- 
lege students and musicians all over 
the country will be able to gain un- 
derstanding of contemporary com- 
position by listening to it being per- 
formed in quantity by competent 
professional musicians. There will 
be time to classify and judge indi- 
vidual likes and dislikes through 
frequent hearings, All the concerts 
were tape-recorded for transfer to 
eighteen long-playing, non-commer- 
cial, high fidelity records. Micro- 
phones relayed the music backstage, 
where a battery of engineers and 
technicians watched anxiously as 
volume indicator needles swung 
back and forth and a score reader 
concentrated on the ticklish job of 
anticipating what sounds came 
next. When the records are released, 
in March 1953, the five hundred sets 
will be distributed to music libraries 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Howard Hanson, Director of the Eastman School of Music, rehearsing the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology Orchestra and Chorus and the Bach Choir in Carnegie Hall. 


erican Federation of Labor, William Steinberg, 


From left: John Feigel of the Am 
conductor of the Pittsburgh meeicias * and Roy Harris, executive director of the 


Technician Richard Janes times a performance during a recording session of the 
Pittsburgh International Music Festival. 
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Books on Music 
and 


Music Ceaching 


WE WROTE A SYMPHONY. Bradley. Practical 
guide for the use of creative methods in music 
teaching. $1.50 


MUSICAL LEARNING: A Guide to Child Growth. 
Flagg. Modern objectives and procedures in 
music education. $2.75 


MUSIC EDUCATION IN THE COLLEGE. Jones. 
A new survey of conditions, factors and pro- 
cedures governing the teaching of music in the 
American colleges. $3.00 


MUSIC IN THE GRADE SCHOOLS. Gehrkens. 
Text on music teaching in the first six grades. 
$3.00 


MUSIC IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Gehrkens. Principles and methods for meeting 
the special problems of the junior high school 
grades. $3.00 


THE TEACHING AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC. Dykema and Gehrkens. 
The most comprehensive text on high school 
criteria and methods ever published. With 
photographs of actual school activities. $4.75 


THE ART OF THE CHORAL CONDUCTOR. 
Finn. Standard text on the entire subject of 
choral music and choir training, its historical, 
vocal, and artistic aspects. $4.00 


THE ANDERSEN THEORY TEXTS 
First Forty Lessonsin Harmony (Revised) $1.75 


Second Forty Lessonsin Harmony . . ._ 1.75 
Strict and Free Counterpoint ..... 1.50 
Modern Resources (Modern Harmony) ._ 1.25 
Practical Orchestration (Illustrated) . . 3.75 


EXPLORING MUSIC. Jones and Bailey. Class- 
room text on music understanding. For music 
orientation and general theory. $2.00 


VOCAL MUSIC IN THE ELEMENTARY 
GRADES. Graham. Lesson plans for the music 
supervisor and classroom teacher; day-to-day 
techniques in music reading. $2.50 

INDIAN GAMES AND DANCES WITH NATIVE 
SONGS. Fletcher. Descriptions of authentic 
Indian dances and music with songs and texts 
for actual presentation as program units. $2.25 


SCHOOL OPERETTAS AND THEIR PRODUC- 
TION. Umfleet. Professional techniques in dra- 
matic production as applied to the amateur 
musical play. $2.25 


MUSIC INTEGRATION IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL. Pitts. A pioneer work showing 
correlations between music and general culture. 

$3.00 


ASTORY OF MUSIC. Barbour and Freeman. Text- 
book and reader for students. The development 
of music as integrated with the lives and work of 
the great composers. $2.25; (also, companion 
workbook, $0.90). 


THE MODERN BAND. Gallo. Vol. I, Complete 
treatise, with illustrations of all instruments, 
$3.50; Vol. II, Score examples, $2.50. 


THE BUOYANT VOICE. Dunkley. Modern text on 
vocal training. $1.60 


THE WAY TOSING. Proschowsky. The methods of 
a famous teacher of concert and operatic artists. 
$2.25 


MORE THAN A PITCH-PIPE. Davis, The human, 
professional and business relations ‘of the music 
educator to his school and community. $2.00 


A COUNTERPOINT MANUAL. Kanitz. Funda- 
mental techniques of polyphonic writing, with a 
complete exploration of the possibilities of mod- 
ern ‘‘free’’ counterpoint. $2.00 


ESSENTIALS IN SIGHT SINGING. Montani. 


Vol. I, The Rudiments of Music and Complete 
Course in Solfeggio; Vol. II, The Art of A Cappella 


Singing. each $2.60 
LYRIC COMPOSITION THROUGH IMPRO- 
VISATION. Schlieder. $3.50 
STUDENT’S WORKBOOK OF MUSIC THEORY. 
Haddon and Walters. $0.50 
STUDENT’S WORKBOOK OF ELEMENTARY 
HARMONY. Haddon and Walters. $0.50 
e 
Order with privilege of 


return during 10-day examination period. 


C. C. Birchard & Company 


285 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
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SINGERS AND PUBLIC TASTE 


HEN we go to the Museum of 

Modern Art to see those retro- 
spective motion picture showings of 
a group of the great actresses of the 
past—Duse and Bernhardt and Mrs. 
Fiske, for instance, names which 
have become synonymous with great- 
ness—we ask ourselves if we would 
nowadays find some of their gestures 
and postures old-fashioned and out 
of place. 

We can ask ourselves the same 
question about singers. When we 
listen to the records of the great 
voices of the “golden age of song’”— 
Sembrich, Tetrazzini, Melba, the de 
Reszkes, Battistini— we marvel at 
the evenness of their registers, the 
smoothness of their legatos, the rous- 
ing quality of their timbres. But if 
we were to hear these great singers 
in opera today, would we feel the 
same way about them as did our 
fathers and grandfathers? I think 
the answer is no. For although there 
are no voices today which can com- 
pare with the gloriousness of their 
tonal quality, their interpretation 
appears to us to be on the super- 
ficial side. They all took liberties 
with the scores which no modern 
singers could ever get away with, 
and they attached far more impor- 
tance to the problems presented by 
the tessitura than to the understand- 
ing of the text and the style. 


But what is even more important, 
perhaps, is the evolution which I 
myself, in the last twenty years, have 
witnessed in the attitude of the pub- 
lic toward the singing actor. When 
I first began singing at the Metro- 
politan, in the twenties, there was 
an assortment of lovely voices, but 
also of poor actors. Opera was still, 
with some exceptions, pretty much 
of a masked ball affair. Singers 
would get dressed up in_ their 
buxom figures, put on plumes and 
lots of make-up and sing. It’s not 


Mr. Pinza is known to a vast audience 
through every medium of performance 
from concert hall to television. 
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that the public did not recognize 
those who had something to offer be- 
sides their voices. In fact, artists like 
Lucrezia Bori, Rosa Ponselle, Gui- 
seppe de Luca and Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli were great favorites because 
they were able to create illusion 
along with the sheer magic of their 
voices. But the public did put up 
with the others without protest. 

However, as time went on, the 
opera-going public changed. First of 
all, because of the extraordinary 
educational work done by radio and 
motion pictures, young people who 
had avoided opera as “high brow 
stuff’ began to attend performances, 
liked them, and became fans. They 
proved far more critical of the stars’ 
appearance and showed a definite 
preference for those who could act 
as well as sing and costume them- 
selves convincingly. Secondly, the 
great infiltration of American artists 
has had something to do with the 
change. Americans have always 
taken more trouble with their fig- 
ures and known all the secrets about 
diets and gymnastics. The contrast 
between them and some of the ob- 
viously well-fed Europeans became 
steadily more apparent and more 
embarrassing to the latter. 

The influence of Hollywood has 


also contributed enormously to this 
evolution. Glamor, a formula which 
two decades ago most opera singers 
ignored, is now something which we 
have to consider—or at least our 
public relations counselors must. 
And if anyone looks over the roster 
now of any important opera com- 
pany in America, he will find that 
85 per cent of the artists are singers 
who are attractive and streamlined. 

It would be foolish to deny that 
from a vocal standpoint, the average 
is as high today as it was, say, twenty 
years ago. There is—let us not fool 
ourselves — less opulence, volume, 
vocalism. There is, too, and this may 
be surprising, less temperament. 
Practically all the singers today are 
on speaking terms with one another, 
and serious quarrels are therefore 
avoided. There is, as a result, less 
color in our personal relations. The 
age of prima donnas wearing fab- 
ulous diamonds and ermine coats, 
and causing men to commit suicide 
in Central Park is definitely and ir- 
revocably over. 

In the place of all this we have 
singers who combine good voices 
with figures consistent with the 
characters they are portraying on the 
stage. They are more subtle in their 
nuances, less obvious in their for- 
tissimos and pianissimos and, in 
general, better musicians, Years ago 
rehearsals cost nothing, and by per- 
severance even the dumbest singer 
could eventually get the score into 
his head. There are hardly any re- 
hearsals nowadays, and a singer with 
voice alone gets nowhere. He must 
have brains. 

For purely economical reasons, 
opera houses are larger than they 
used to be. And this is unfortunate, 
because the singer on the market 
today is generally incapable of cop- 
ing successfully with a big hall. But 
I definitely feel that, on the whole, 
the standards of most singers have 
risen tremendously and that we can 
look toward the future with con- 
fidence and optimism. 
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VOCAL SCORE . 

New Otello. Italian and English \ 
La lig 0. alian and English ........... 3.50 \ 


La Boheme. G. Puccini. New English N 
Version by Howard Dietz ........ 


CHORAL 
S.A.T.B. 


NEAPOLITAN SONGS in MODERN 


Arrangements by Jerry Sears 
Autumn Winds (Fenesta che lucive). 
Come Back to Sorrento. E. De Curtis ... 
Funiculi, Funicula. 
Port O’ Dreams (Core’ngrato) S. Cardillo 
Santa Lucia. Popular Song ............ 
OLIVER DUNGAN 
A. LOUIS SCARMOLIN 
A Man of Words and Not of Deeds 


THE HARRY R. WILSON 
CHORAL SERIES 
S.A.T.B. 

How Lovely Is Thy Dwelling Place. 

How Sweet the Moonlight Sleeps. 

A Phantom of Delight. 

To an Ancient Picture. H. Wolf ....... 


S.A. 
Love Divine! All Love Excelling. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
MEN’S GLEE CLUB SERIES 
Chanson De Route. P. Puget- 


Down Among the Dead Men (Old English) 


Fratres In Unum 

R. B. Fitzgerald 

McCarthy's Mare. R. B. Fitzgerald .... 


CELLO STUDIES 
PAGANINI-SILVA 
GUERRINI-SILVA 
13 Studies 


(The Singers’ Greeting) 


LIBRETTO \ 
PLUTS SOLO 


Orchestra Studies for Flute and Piccolo. 


TWO FLUTES 

25 J. J. NAUDOT < 
.20 Sonata for Two Flutes (L. Taylor) ..... 1.00 
20 CLARINET SOLO ~ 


CLARINET and PIANO 

Valse. Op. 64. No. 2 (Bellison) ........ 5 x 
MENDELSSOHN 
Song Without Words, No. 14 Cm - 


Venetian Boat Song (Bellison) ......... .75 \ 
TCHAIKOVSKY 
.20 June, Barcarolle (Bellison) ............ 75 < 
WAGNER \ 
sTADIO BASSOON SOLO 
FRENCH HORN SOLO ~ 
20 FONTANA 
20 Bh CORNET (TRUMPET) 
BACH and PIANO 
Aria, “Bist Du bei Mir” (Fitzgerald) ... 60 
TROMBONE (BARITONE) 
20 BACH and PIANO 
‘ Aria, “Bist Du bei Mir” (Fitzgerald) ... .60 
.20 
AGUIRRE BAND 
La Huella (frem 2 Argentine Dances) 
25 arr. by Mark H. Hindsley 
Full Band (with Full Score) ..... 4.50 
Symph. Band (with Full Score) ... 7.50 
El Gato (from 2 Argentine Dances) arr. 
3.50 by Mark H. Hindsley 
Full Band (with Futl Score) ..... 4.50 
1.50 Symph. Band (with Full Score) ... 7.50 


\ 
Glory to God. J. Bach-H. R. Wilson 


G. RICORDI & CO, 132 West 21 St., New York 11, N. Y. 
LONDON, MILAN, ROME, NAPLES, PALERMO, PARIS, 
LORRACH, BUENOS AIRES, SAO PAULO 
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The Nature of Musicology 


BOUT 1922 the newspapers of 
A the world were full of articles 
concerning the newly discovered 
tomb of the Egyptian Pharaoh, 
Tutankhamen, and its contents. 
“King Tut,” as he was popularly 
called, received much posthumous 
publicity, and the contents of his 
tomb attracted much popular atten- 
tion. He reigned in Egypt about 
1350 s. c. Although Egyptian wall- 
paintings of this era and of much 
earlier times showed many repre- 
sentations of musical instruments, 
no such instruments were found in 
the Pharaoh’s tomb. 

Some five years later another, 
much more ancient, royal tomb was 
unearthed in Mesopotamia. The 
tomb of the Sumerian Queen, Shub- 
ad, at Ur did not attract nearly so 
much popular attention or newspa- 
per publicity, but its contents were 
infinitely more interesting to mu- 
sicians. For with the Queen had 
been buried not only sacrificial ani- 
mals, but a number of her human 
attendants or handmaids. They, too, 
were evidently sacrificed, although 
(as the director of the excavations, 
Sir Leonard Woolley, tells us) the re- 
mains were very decently disposed 
and showed no traces of violent 
death. These human companions in 
death were buried in full court re- 
galia, and—this is of great interest 
to musicians—some of them took 
their musical instruments to the 
grave with them. 

At least four such instruments 
were found. They were of the harp 
and of the Greek lyre or kithara 
type. The strings had disintegrated. 
The wooden parts had almost com- 
pletely turned to dust. But the shell, 
the stone, and the metal ornaments 
were intact and in position. The 
remains were so carefully uncovered 
that the impressions in the dust were 


Dr. Kinkeldey is president of the 
American Musicological Society and fac- 
ulty member of North Texas State 
College. 
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undisturbed, and it was possible to 
take exact measurements of the 
forms and to make wax casts of the 
impressions and of the actual re- 
mains of the instruments as they lay 
in place. Then the decayed wooden 
parts and the strings were replaced 
by modern reconstructions, and we 
have exact replicas of these, the old- 
est instruments of the kind now 
known. In keeping with the splen- 
dor of the royal burial, they were 
highly ornamented, luxury examples 
of their types. The ornaments of 
shell, lapis lazuli, and colored stones 
were worked into beautiful mosaics 
on the sound box and the upright 
arms of the instruments, the lines of 
stones being separated by wide gold 
bands. One of the lyres was covered 
with plates of silver. On another 
lyre, one end of the sound box was 
decorated with a realistic head of a 
bearded bull, made of heavy gold, 
with eyes and beard of lapis lazuli. 

The ancient city of Ur is known 
in the Bible as “Ur of the Chaldees,” 
and it was the original home of the 
Patriarch Abraham before he mi- 
grated to find a new home for the 
nation which he founded and which 
finally settled in Palestine. The pe- 
riod of Abraham is supposed to 
have been about 2000 B.c. But 
Queen Shub-ad’s grave is dated by 
the discoverer about 1500 years be- 
fore Abraham. Here, then, we have 
evidence of a fairly advanced musi- 
cal culture almost 5500 years ago. 


Research Necessary 


The practical musician does not 
usually have time, and probably 
does not often have the inclination, 
to engage in the tedious and pains- 
taking labor of uncovering the evi- 
dences of the early development of 
his art. It is difficult to imagine Bach 
or Beethoven or Fritz Kreisler or 
Arturo Toscanini taking the pick 
and shovel, the slender knife blade 
and the feather duster, to go out in- 
to the desert to uncover buried mu- 


sical remains. Even when we find 
the remains we do not know what 
the music of those early ages sound- 
ed like, and still more patient re- 
searc: is necessary. But someone 
must be willing to do the digging 
and the restoration. For it is part 
of the mental make-up of civilized 
man to want to know what went be- 
fore him. This is true in the field of 
art as in every other field of human 
activity and endeavor. 

And because of the peculiar, im- 
material, bodiless nature of music, 
the character of our inquiries into 
any earlier stages of the art than our 
own immediate present partakes of 
the nature of archaeological re- 
search. This applies not only to an- 
cient times. The music of the Mid- 
dle Ages and of the Renaissance— 
the music heard by Thomas Aqui- 
nas, by Abelard, by Dante, by Chau- 
cer, by Giotto, or by Leonardo da 
Vinci — is surely not without sig- 
nificance to the art lover of the pres- 
ent day. But it has proved extreme- 
ly difficult to learn what this music 
was like. Even the music of Bach 
and Handel is not easy to reproduce 
in exactly the way that these great 
men gave it to the world. The prob- 
lem of digging and searching ex- 
tends into the working period of 
such composers as Mozart and 
Beethoven. For musical biography, 
as such, the question of actual his- 
torical research might be supposed 
to be acute for contemporary com- 
posers and performers. The study 
of modern folk music involves 
something more than the mere me- 
chanical recording of stray pieces 
picked up at random. 

If these artistic and cultural prob- 
lems are to be solved, the solution 
must come through other efforts 
than those of the practical com- 
poser and performer. Thus there 
has developed, particularly during 
the past century, a line of research 
scholars whose studies are directed 
toward increasing our knowledge 

(Continued on page 68) 
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COMMITTEE 


... the trombone 
used by 
these 


famous artists 
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THE MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY, ELKHART, INDIANA 


a. Al Anderson, Hollywood studio artist 
b. Al Angelotta, Cleveland bandleader 
¢. Rolly Furnas, Noted western trombonist 
d. Lou McGarity, Nationally known star 

e. Buddy Morrow, Radio artist 

f. Bill Schaefer, Headliner on west coast 

g. Tommy Shapiro, Leading Chicago teacher 
h. Si Zentner, Movie studio artist 
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NTERESTING, balanced _ pro- 

grams and suitable repertory are 
two of the most important factors in 
the successful development of bands 
and band music. Unfortunately, 
however, they are also the ones that 
receive the least consideration and 
thought. 

Whether the band is professional 
or amateur, it must naturallly per- 
form music within its capabilities. 
Even simple music must be thor- 
oughly rehearsed, and simple music 
need not be inferior music. The 
type and quality of music the band 
plays are the sole responsibility of 
the conductor and reflect his taste 
and musicianship. It is he who will 
receive whatever praise or blame is 
due. No band is ever better than its 
conductor, and until we have finer 
and more intelligent conductors, we 
will not have better bands, and a 
better quality of band music. Far 
too many men functioning as band- 
masters have no real musical back- 
ground and do not take music seri- 
ously enough to try to develop 
themselves, much less a worth-while 
tepertory. These are the men who 
are retarding the progress of bands 
and causing them to be looked down 
upon by many real music lovers. 

I have always maintained that the 
band is a worth-while medium for 
the expression of music, and that 
it should appeal to as many listeners 
a the symphony orchestra. Given 
the same quality of players and the 
same amount of rehearsing under an 
able musician and conductor, the 


Mr, Goldman is director of the famed 
Goldman Band and is generally regard- 
ed as the dean of American band- 
masters. 
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Concert Band 
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band could give a performance as 
finished and artistic as that of any 
symphony orchestra. Unfortunately, 
most of our bands are not headed by 
musicians of the stature of the lead- 
ers of our symphony orchestras. The 
day will come, however, when the 
band will achieve its rightful place, 
but much will have to be done be- 
fore that happens. 

One of the greatest obstacles to 
the success of the band is its poor 
and monotonous repertory, which 
naturally results in trashy and un- 
interesting programs. The orchestra 
leader does not have to contend 
with some of the difficulties that 
confront the bandmaster. The or- 
chestra plays music written for the 
orchestra, whereas in most instances 
the band plays arrangements or 
transcriptions of orchestra music, 
piano music, and organ music. 
Naturally, these arrangements do 
not sound as the composer intended 
they should. In fact, many orchestral 
works cannot be artistically or suc- 
cessfully arranged for band. On the 
other hand, many of the world’s 
most worth-while classics lend them- 
selves ideally to band transcriptions, 
provided the work is done by com- 
petent and intelligent arrangers who 
understand the band’s possibilities 
and the proper tonal combinations 
and balances of the medium. 

Much of the band music of the 
past is worthless. Many of the ar- 
rangements are mediocre, and the 
editing in many instances has been 
given little or no attention. Most 
of these arrangements are strictly 
commercial. Far too much band 
music is published today, in fact it 
is impossible for bands to use even 


half of it. In recent years practically 
every publisher, large or small, seri- 
ous or popular, has entered the band 
field because of the demand by so 
many thousands of school and col- 
lege bands for this kind of music. 
They all publish what they are 
pleased to call “symphonic band 
music,” although there is really 
nothing symphonic about it but the 
title, and they bring out music that 
they hope bands will play rather 
than what these organizations need. 

Bandmasters have rather a hard 
time of it in many ways. They are 
besieged by salesmen and by adver- 
tising, and many of them follow the 
line of least resistance. But sadly 
enough the pieces which are adver- 


_ tised as easy are often very difficult 


to perform. Another difficulty is that 
works like the William Tell Over- 
ture, 1812 Overture, and Liszt’s 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody are 
available in a dozen or more differ- 
ent arrangements, some of which are 
quite awful. The unenlightened 
bandmaster generally buys the ar- 
rangement of the publisher with 
whom he does business, or else he 
depends on someone’s recommenda- 
tion. How is he to know which ar- 
rangement is best unless he himself 
is capable of judging, or unless he 
takes time to do some study and re- 
search? Sometimes, one or two such 
arrangements may be good. Then 
again, all of them may be worthless. 
As a matter of fact, in many of the 
older arrangements, the same type 
of instrumentation is used indis-. 
criminately whether it be an over- 
ture, operatic fantasy, waltz, or 


march, with the result that most of 


(Continued on page 70) 
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In nearly 58 years our firm has pub- 
lished hundreds of fine albums. Here 
are a few of which we are very proud. 


VOCAL 
CHRISTIANITY IN SONG 
$1.25 


( Cloth-Bound ) 


A special collection of over 200 old and new hymns, 
gospel and Sunday School songs and responsive 
readings. Strictly undenominational and ideal for 
church, school and home. Compiled by Richard 
Maxwell and William Wirges- 


MEMORIES OF VIENNA $1.25 
14 of its gayest and most nostalgic songs b 

favorite composers as Lehar, Oscar Straus, 
Leopoldi, Leo Fall and Sioly. Includes both oper- 
etta favorites and earlier typical Viennese songs. 


German and English lyrics. 


MEMORIES OF ITALY $1.25 


songs that are becoming increas- 
he United States. Includes such 
Le Rose,” “Tic-ti, Tic-ta,” 
hers with both 


ingly po 
favorites as 
“Santa Lucia L 
Italian and English lyrics. 


SONGS MY TRUE 
LOVE SINGS 


Immortal love songs f 
Genuine folk material 


$1.25 


‘or voice and piano or guitar. 
—English, Irish, Scotch and 
settings of Elizabethan 


ms. Compiled by ice Landeck. Watteau 


engravings and old En 


SONGS OF EARLY 


AMERICA $1.25 
r informal sing- 

ing, for sc ses, college 

groups, radio @ 

other organizations. A mos 


compiled and arranged by 


266 VOLKS-KOMMERS- 
UND VATERLANDSLIEDER $1.50 


Almost every famous German folk song is in- 
cluded in this priceless collection, @ i 


ttings with super-impo 


patriotic and folk songs 4S 


formal gatherings. German text. 


DANCES BY GREAT 


PIANO 


$1.00 


in dance form. Ranges 
. Includes “German 
dances from the 

by Haydn and 


MASTERS 


many more. 


24 CHORAL PRELUDES 
by Johann Sebastian Bach $1.50 
Contains choral preludes, most of which were 
originally writt d excep- 
tionally pianistic arrangemen 


mous chorals arranged for the 
MOZART | 
(His Life Told in His Music) $2.00 


ar of his crea ive life, 


en for organ, in easy an 
ts. Includes many fa- 


first time for piano. 


Selections from every ye 
with many 
piano. Inc 
vignettes, reproduc 
manuscript and 35 


ARGENTINITA 
DANCE ALBUM 


Selected da 

Complete wi 

the world-famo 

Compiled and arr 

the supervision © 

ALBUM OF ALEXANDER 
SCRIABINE MASTERPIECES $1.00 
Well balanced sel ompositions chosen 
from hi i aining 8 of his 
magnificent tudes and a 
choice select iabi ks that 
have had such a 

Century music. 


ALBUM OF MAURICE RAVEL 
‘Among other beautif 


are “Pavane” (Pour Un 
transcription from a movement 


Quartet. 


Write for Catalogue and Circulars 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORP 


Radio City 


RCA Building 
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ID this ever happen to you? One 

day when you were a child in 
school the music teacher came to 
your room and you sang lustily and’ 
enthusiastically along with your 
dassmates. But suddenly the teacher 
looked directly at you and said “You 
are a ‘Robin’ and I want you to sit 
quietly and listen while the ‘Blue- 
birds’ sing.”” You soon found that 
the “Robins” did little singing and 
itdid not take long for you to realize 
that something was wrong with your 
singing. Perhaps you sang out of 
tune and spoiled the singing of the 
other children—at least to the ears 
of the teacher. A great source of hap- 
piness was taken away from you and 
you assumed a defeatist attitude to- 
ward taking part in music. 

Or perhaps later you wanted to 
play the piano or the fiddle and your 
mother took you to a teacher for 
lessons. This teacher was not inter- 
ested in helping you play an instru- 
ment. He wanted you to work it. He 
made you practice a lot: scales, 
etudes, etudes, scales. You were long- 
ing for the day when you would be 
allowed to play a little tune, let's 
say “The Missouri Walz.” But your 
teacher was unwilling. You still got 
nothing but scales and etudes and 
you had no fun. You did not ad- 
vance; your playing did not  im- 
prove. The teacher said it was all 
your fault—that you were not eager 
to learn, that you did not concen- 
trate, and he probably ended up by 
saying you didn’t have any talent 


The late Felix Guenther was an edi- 
tor and author who had unusual in- 


terest in the development of the ama- 
teur musician. 
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anyhow. So you gave up—hapless 
and hopeless. And you had so much 
wanted to play The Missouri Waltz! 
But love of music was a part of 
you. So, in high school you went 
eagerly to the music appreciation 
class. Surely you could enjoy music 
there. But what was offered to you? 
Technical terms, analysis. When a 
record was played for the class you 
would have liked to enjoy the music, 
but how could you? The teacher was 
constantly interrupting the music 
with explanations. “Hear theme one 
. now the violin takes over .. . 
this is theme two . . . now theme one 
again and now an inversion . . . this 
is the coda.” You couldn’t hear the 
music. Then the examination, What 
theme is that? What instrument is 
playing now? And so on until you 
got scared and for awhile you 
thought you were beginning to hate 
music, 


Amateur at a Concert 


Despite all these setbacks, when 
you grew up there was still a love of 
music in you. So you went to a con- 
cert. The program began with a 
complicated work, one that you sim- 
ply couldn’t follow. Then came an- 
other composition of no less com- 
plexity and it did not impress you 
very much. Finally one was played 
which you really enjoyed. You were 
quite happy about it. You were so 
happy that you turned to your 
neighbor and told him how you felt. 
He, a “long-hair” musician, looked 
at you with more than mild con- 
tempt and said, “The first two num- 
bers were great masterpieces. The 
last number, the one you liked so 


much, should never have been a 
part of this program.” In no uncer- 
tain manner he let you know that 
you were an unfit member of a mu- 
sical audience and that you had no 
business being there. So perhaps 
you decided that you were not built 
for music and that music was not 
for you. You gave up. 

If this has happened to you (and 
believe me it has happened to many 
people) I beg you to forget the in- 
feriority complex you have fallen 
prey to through the interference of 
all of these “authorities” who have 
made your musical life so miserable. 
Pay no attention if someone tells you 
that you should not sing, that you 
should not play “The Missouri’ 
Waltz,” or that you simply do not 
understand music. 

Let me tell you one thing: there 
is nothing so ridiculous as this pre- 
posterous bubble called “under- 
standing of music.” What is “under- 
standing”? It is more than knowing 
nothing .. . and at the same time it 
is less than knowing. “Understand- 
ing” is only half an education. A 
musician who just “understands” 
music is a poor musician indeed. He 
has to know music. But you are not 
a musician. Then why should you 
try to be half educated, which is 
worse than not being educated at 
all? Why should you not be per- 
mitted to feel music — without 
knowledge, without understanding? 
You are permitted to eat without 
knowing the chemistry of food. You 
breathe without knowing the physio- 
logical intracacies involved. Why 
should you not be permitted to have 


(Continued on page 70) 
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world’s most popular clarinet 


GRENADILLA WOOD 
WITH EBONITE BELL, 
CASE INCLUDED 


All-wood with case, 
$129.50 Ebonite with 
case, only $109.50 


BOOSEY & 


460 West 34th Street, New York City, or 1100 Broadway, San Antonio. In Canada, Boosey & Hawkes, Toronto 


POWERFUL THROAT REGISTER 
because of size and place- 
ment of these tone holes, 
perfectly synchronized with 
the bore. 


A BRIGHTER, LIVELIER TONE 
is yours with an Edgware 
because of its new bore. 
Perfect tonal balance in all 
registers. 


MORE CARRYING POWER 
in bell tones by virtue of 
new proportions. 


A new model featuring double lock posts 
and automatic bridge key. Precision bore 
for finest intonation, full resonant tone. 
Unusually responsive, easy blowing. Keys 
guaranteed five years. Plain Boehm Bb 
model only. Standard A-440. 


HAWKES 


For further particulars and name of nearest dealer, 
write C. Bruno and Son, Inc., exclusive distributor .. . 
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Music Training for Classroom 


HE issue of how to give the 

classroom teacher a_ tolerable 
working equipment in music is a 
very live one among music educa- 
tors, and for a good reason. The 
specialist is spread exceedingly thin. 
She cannot do nearly all the teach- 
ing that is needed to make the music 
program go as it should. Unless a 
goodly portion of the work is done 
by the classroom teacher it will not 
be done at all. So the problem is 
a cogent one, involving nothing 
less than the effectiveness and broad 
success of the music program. Mu- 
sic educators are perfectly well 
aware of all this, and they worry 
about it a good deal. But in trying 
to tackle the situation they are dis- 
playing an amazing amount of 
cramped thinking, unimaginative 
planning, hopeless proposals, and. 
rigidly fixed ideas. Yet the true solu- 
tion is feasible, obvious, and ex- 
tremely attractive. 

The average prospectus or sylla- 
bus for the musical training of class- 
room teachers usually starts off with 
various noble and _ high-sounding 
objectives. Music, it is pointed out, 
is an important subject and also ex- 
tremely good for people. It affords 
opportunities for creative self-ex- 
pression; it promotes emotional bal- 
ance and stability; it is a socializing 
influence; it is a major factor in 
everyday experience and a signifi- 
cant element in our culture. And 
so forth. All very true! So far, so 
good. In fact, excellent! 

Having gotten past these uplifting 
thoughts, we come to the real busi- 
ness of the proposition. How are 
these classroom teachers, some of 


James Mursell, author and teacher, is 
chairman of music education at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
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whom may have had at some time 
a few bad music lessons which did 
not take, but most of whom know 
nothing about the subject and are 
scared of it to boot, to be equipped 
to bring this wonderful area of ex- 
perience and learning effectively in- 
to contact with the lives of children? 
This, of course, is the nub of the 
matter, and at once the whole at- 
mosphere changes. 


Music Essentials 


The vital thing, or so one gathers 
from the syllabus, is for the class- 
room teacher to acquire a mastery 
of minimum essentials in the so- 
called fundamentals of music. They 
must know the letter names of the 
lines and spaces, the bass and treble 
clefs, the most commonly used time 
signatures and key signatures. They 
must be able to find do, to use a 
pitch pipe, to beat time in a con- 
ventional pattern, to spell out a few 
tunes on the piano, to sing a few 
children’s songs after a fashion, and 
perhaps be able to identify triads 
and dominant sevenths. They must 
be shown some routine techniques 
for handling music with groups of 
children. Of course there are varia- 
tions upon this menu, and not all 
the items are listed here. But what 
has been said is fairly representative. 
It is a fine example of a meal of saw- 
dust, husks, shavings, and sand, and 
about as far removed from the high- 
flying objectives as anything that 
the wit of man could well devise. 

That it is entirely possible to 
serve up an altogether more inviting 
and nutritious ration is very well 
shown by a book which I recom- 
mend to all who wrinkle their brows 


over how to bring music within the 
scope of the classroom teacher. Its 
title is Teachers Enjoy the Arts. 
It is brief, practical, and to the 
point. The mental effort it demands 
is not great. It is in bright contrast 
to the usual Sad-Sack syllabus. I 
think it has the answer. 


The book describes a scheme of 
summer workshop activities for 
teachers in service. The graphic and 
plastic arts and the dance are in- 
volved as well as music, but the 
same basic idea applies to all of 
them. Moreover that idea would go 
considerably better in the curricular 
set-up of a college than under the 
short-term regime of a summer ses- 
sion. Its scheme is very simple, very 
feasible. The essential principle was 
immediate, convincing, successful 
experience and achievement in the 
arts. 


That is exactly what every begin- 
ner needs, whether he is a child or 
an adult. He needs to find out that 
the arts are not a remote and mys- 
terious country which can only be 
approached by a long and toilsome 
pathway, beset by formidable lions 
called techniques, sure to defeat and 
devour all but the gifted and per- 
sistent few. He needs to find out 
that he really can do something 
with them, right from the start; that 
he really can understand, enjoy, and 
enter into them by way of direct 
personal contact and participation. 

Every good teacher of the graphic 
and plastic arts knows that this is 
so. He starts a newcomer out with 
actual painting, drawing, modeling, 


(Continued on page 62) 


1Ray N. Faulkner and Helen E. 
Davis, Teachers Enjoy the Arts. Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1943. 
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OME years ago a profes, .r of 

mine introduced me to the con- 
cept of “‘sowhatness” in research. In 
evaluating research studies in the 
psychology of music one applies this 
very important concept by reading 
or by planning a piece of research 
and then asking “So what?” This is 
a devastating and deflating practice, 
but it is a necessary one, and I 
believe that we should use it more 
often. 

In order to illustrate what I con- 
sider a “cute” but useless study, a 
study that will not stand the “so- 
whatness” test, let us hypothesize a 
research study. 

Suppose we select two Beethoven 
String quartets—one a rather vig- 
orous and cheerful Opus 18, the 
other a rather reflective, even mys- 
tical late Beethoven work. Suppose 
we have a jury of musicians confirm 
our general characterization of these 
quartets. Now let us select two kinds 
of subjects for our research: first, a 
group of philosophers and scientists 
who, in a pre-test, prove to be ex- 
troverts; second, a group of philoso- 
phers and scientists who, according 
to a pre-test, are introverts. The two 
groups of subjects have comparable 
musical backgrounds. 

Now we will play the two quartets 
to the two groups of subjects, using 
recordings so that the presentation 
will be identical. We will control 
the lighting, seating arrangements, 
extraneous noise, time of day, tem- 

Gerhart D. Wiebe is a member of the 


Research Department of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 
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perature, and for good measure, we 
will test the phonograph with a 
stroboscopic device to assure equal 
turntable speed. 

We will have each subject rate 
each movement on a rating scale, 
and we will also have each subject 
write an introspective report on his 
experience in listening to each 
quartet. 


Careful Analysis 


After careful content analyses, and 
after the combination of appropriate 
sigmas and critical ratios, we will 
publish our findings. The conclud- 
ing paragraph will read something 
like this: 

“It appears that extroverted scien- 
tists and philosophers as represented 
by our sample prefer a Beethoven 
Opus 18 Quartet to a late Beethoven 
Quartet, in a statistically significant 
degree. Introverted philosophers and 
scientists, in contrast, prefer the late 
Beethoven Quartet to the Opus 18 
Quartet. Again the differences were 
statistically significant. These find- 
ings suggest that listeners with high 
intellectual attainments tend to find 
enjoyment in music in direct corre- 
lation with the degree of correspond- 
ence between the listener’s person- 
ality type and the personality status 
of the composer at the time the mu- 
sic in question was written.” 

To complete our report, we 
would, of course, include the re- 
searchers’ benediction: ‘Further re- 
search is indicated.” 

Now, let us apply the “sowhat- 


ness” test. So what? Shall we post 
psychiatrists at the auditorium doors 
to screen the well educated and 
warn the introverts away from a re- 
cital of Opus 18's? Shall we advise 
young composers to attempt to culti- 
vate a moderately extroverted per- 
sonality in order to appeal widely 
to the American audience? 

This hypothesized study is cute 
but worthless. 

I believe that the time has passed 
for calling ourselves music psycholo- 
gists because we can apply research 
techniques to music subject matter. 
The study which I have treated in 
such a light manner is not “poles 
apart” from much current research. 
There is, in my opinion, an appall- 
ing amount of research in the psy- 
chology of music that cannot stand 
the “sowhatness” test. 

When research begins in a com- 
paratively new field of investigation, 
researchers, it seems to me, have a 
social and professional obligation to 
direct their specialized skills and 
insights, first toward the solution of 
obvious, persistent, chronic prob- 
lems. Later, there will be time to do 
the peripheral or “cute” studies. 

Now that I have been adversely 
critical, I shall attempt to be con- 
structive by illustrating what I mean 
by research that would stand the 
“sowhatness”’ test. 

I recently conceived the idea of 
having a’group of friends in for din- 
ner, after which we would stay at 
the table and sing madrigals for a 
part of the evening. I still cherish 

(Continued on page 59) 
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A Living 


Music Culture 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 


i quest of our time is to edu- 
cate the people to a true demo- 
cratic consciousness. Music, of all 
the arts, comes nearest to achieving 
democratic ideals. It is, therefore, 


‘our direct duty and aim to spread 


musical culture in the masses, to 
stimulate interest in music so that 
it penetrates the living consciousness 
of the people, and to establish a 
creative and living contact between 
youth and their elders in the field 
of professional music. 

What is the essence of a living 
musical culture? Let me say, in gen- 
eral terms, that in reducing musical 
culture to basic lines we divide it 
into two main plans, 

In the first place there is the plan 
of general musical development— 
that is to say, extra-professional mu- 
sical education, within the reach of 
everyone and essential in some de- 
gree to all. The aim of general mu- 
sical development is to bring the 
masses of people closer to music and 
thereby introduce music into life, 
not in an accidental manner, but 
in a cultural way. 

I believe that general culture, in 
a certain measure, plays a more im- 
portant role than even professional 
musical education, just because of 
the participation of the masses, 
which influences the course of cul- 
ture and the very process of its 
development. In the sense in which 
we understand it, this problem is 
new to music, and up to now has 
been little developed. Its solution 


The late Serge Koussevitzky made this 
Statement before a group of music 
teachers in February, 1948. 
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requires new methods of work be- 
cause it depends on the sensitiveness 
of the leader-professionals and on 
their ability to bring music closer 
to the general public, while keeping 
it at all times on that higher level, 
on which art at the given moment 
stands. 

The active drawing of the wide 
masses nearer to music consists in 
breaking down the artificial barriers 
between the initiated and the un- 
initiated, and in making the lan- 
guage of music as accessible to the 
general understanding and emotion 
as is the spoken language. But the 
most important step of all is to in- 
troduce into the consciousness of 
listeners the truly spiritual essence 
of music, which stands high above 
the level of mere amusement and 
entertainment. 


Europe Versus America 


One of the greatest vices of Euro- 
pean culture (of art, at any rate) 
has been that art was detached from 
the people. Fortunately, this is not 
true in America to any such extent 
as in Europe. It is largely up to us, 
leaders in this field, to act in such 
a way as to make a severance be- 
tween musical culture and_ the 
people impossible in the future. 

That is why we place such heavy 
emphasis on the problem of general 
musical education. The people must 
be linked with music organically 
and not merely by accident based on 
mutual sympathy or taste. The 
strength of this link is the guarantee 


of the entire future growth of music 
in the country. 

The second main plan is con- 
cerned with the professional sphere 
of music, which from our point of 
view is directly conected with the 
first plan of extra-professional musi- — 
cal education. 

If the professional sphere does not 
develop as a natural product of the 
first plan and receive living nourish- 
ment from it, it will inevitably die, 
turning into academism, regardless 
of whether it be called Classicism or 
Modernism. Therefore, the basic 
principle in this field is freedom 
from any kind of routine and the 
establishment of a link between 
musical execution, truly free musical 
creative work, and the living cul- 
tural consciousness. 

We believe that every artist and 
worker in the field of art must stand 
vigilantly at his post, “on guard” in 
whatever place and in whatever ca- 
pacity. This means that he must so 
serve his cause that it be a service 
to the common work of culture, de- 
fending it from inner decline and 
outer disruption. 

It must not be forgotten that the 
only ground for our authority is the 
love for us and for our work, and if 
this were absent all else would be 
futility and emptiness however well 
we might be “armed” with knowl- 
edge and skill. 

For such love to be able to arise 
it is necessary, first of all, that we 
ourselves do not merely smoulder, 
but keep aflame with love for that 
which we serve and those whom we 
serve—for living art and living men. 


A Clarinet 


F° Kathleen the doors have opened wide on a 
wonderful new world...a world of exciting 
sounds, stirring rhythms and beautiful harmonies 


-.-a world made richer and more meaningful 
through Music. 


Kathleen’s teacher wisely recommended an 
artist clarinet. Her rapid progress, her lovely tone 
and the pleasure she derives from playing have 
repaid that first investment many times over. To 
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for Kathleen 


Kathleen, her clarinet is a constant source of in- 
spitation—an instrument that will bring forth her 
best talent for years and years to come. 


Yes, Kathleen’s is a future full of promise— 
thanks to Music, and the love her parents have 
shown in giving her the very best clarinet money 


could buy, to gain the very most from this wonder- 
ful new world. 


G. Lestanc Company, Krenosna, WISCONSIN 
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EDGAR ROGIE CLARK 


ITH the increase of ballads 
ranging from moods of frus- 
tration to moods of consolation 
blaring forth from a hole-in-the-wall 
or an exclusive cafe, the persistent 
voice of the nickelodeon has caused 
many to be concerned. Several names 
are applied to these machines, among 
them, “juke box,” a term to which 
the industry is allergic. It regards 
the box as a musical instrument, a 
legitimate offspring of the mating of 
the phonograph and the radio, The 
industry feels that the term “juke,” 
with its unsavory connotations, is 
prejudicial to the automatic phono- 
graph. Actually, the word has a 
heritage traceable to a fourteenth- 
century classic. In 1374, Chaucer, in 
his Troilus and Criseyde, used the 
word “Iowken,” meaning to rest or 
sleep. In isolated mountain sections 
of the South, where Elizabethan 
English has been preserved, the 
word became “‘jouke,” and the local 
tavern became a “jouke joint,” later 
“jook joint.” The first music boxes 
installed in these places became 
known as “jook boxes.” (It has also 
been pointed out that the word 
“jook” is derived from an African 
dance.) However, there are several 
other names applied to the ma- 
chines: juke box, vender, rock-over, 
nickelodeon, and sometimes simply 
the player. 
The little Swiss music box is real- 


Edgar Rogie Clark is a member of the 
music faculty of Jackson College at 
Jackson, Miss. 
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ly the grandaddy of the juke box, 
but now there are several trade 
names associated with the industry. 
Rock-Ola, Seeburg, Nickelodeon, 
Ami, Inc., H. C, Evans, Packard 
Pla-Mor, and Wurlitzer have models 
with from 10 to 100 records. Among 
the first in the field was the Regina- 
phone, patented in 1889. One of 
its early models opened at the top 
like the phonograph, the music be- 
ing produced from a notched silver 
disk. The Seeburg Company of Chi- 
cago had the utmost in instrumental 
combinations. An ornate piece of 
furniture resembling a mantelpiece, 
it had an instrumental combination 
consisting of a xylophone, organ, 
piano, bass drum, snare drum, cym- 
bals, and triangle. Not to be out- 
done, Wurlitzer, in 1904, made a 
similar machine, but used a roller 
changer instead, Nowadays the juke- 
box manufacturers put out yearly 
models of varying proportions. Some 
of these musical mastodons weigh 
nearly 400 pounds, stand five feet 
tall, exude rainbows of light and 
have volume that_would-do justice 


livens up the place.” That’s putting 
it mildly. 

It was concluded recently by a 
class in music appreciation that the 
juke-box selections had social sig- 
nificance, and for certain sociological 
and psychological reasons this class 
proceeded to classify the repertoire 


- of this mechanical prima donna into 


Racial. 


such groups as the following. 

1. Social conflict. This group in- 
cluded the blues, which was de- 
scribed as a burst of pseudo-nostalgic 
wail for anything from debts to un- 
requited love. It seems that these 
morbid and lonely dissolutions pro- 
vide an avenue for throbs of hope- 
lessness, thus an emotional conflict 
becomes an ironic lament. 

2. Sex. Many ambiguous and sug- 
gestive songs seem to escape the 
notice of our censors. Immoral and 
suggestive books and plays are often 
prohibited, while shocking songs 
continue to be performed. 

3. Juvenile. This group is made 
up of sheer nonsense and silly 
rhythmic words repeated over and 
over again. 

4. Sentimental. Most of the juke- 
box selections fall into this group, 
many of them performed by the big 
name bands and stars. It may be a 
Hit-of-the-Month selection, or the 
most recent dance craze. This group 
is further identified as the I-Love- 
you-June-Moon type, or the kiss- 
kiss type, with Crosby and Sinatra 
predominant. 

In cosmopolitan cen- 
ters, operators must-consider the dis- 
tribution of racial groups. To ap- 
peal to a variety of nationalities 
there are many records in many 
tongues—Spanish, Italian, Polish, 
Greek, Yiddish, Chinese, and in one 
East Indian block on Lenox Avenue 
in New York City, operators have 
(Continued on page 66) 
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For complete descriptions of these and many other books 
see your copy of the H & M Catalog 


HALL & McCR EARY COMPANY * Publishers of Better Music * 434 South Wabash Ave. « CHICAGO 5 
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Do Composers Go to Church? 


AS MUSIC lost her once proud 

place as the artistic hand- 
maiden of religion? Can the church 
no longer inspire the creative urge 
in composers of the stature of Du- 
fay, Lassus, Bach, Mozart, Brahms, 
and Beethoven? 

While not personally acquainted 
with the church-going habits of 
Messrs. Barber, Blitzstein, Copland, 
Cowell, Diamond, Harris, Moore, 
Sessions, Thompson, and other shin- 
ing luminaries in the modern musi- 
cal firmament, my guess would be 
that most of them rarely see the in- 
side of a church or synagogue. The 
same is probably true of our most 
gifted Broadway boys. If they do 
occasionally enter the sanctuary, 
much of the music they hear would 
probably confirm their suspicion 
that our native church music lags 
far behind that of our symphonic 
and swing composers. It is church 
music’s loss that so few of them are 
attracted to this field. Although 
Paul Creston is a church organist, 
his outstanding works are secular. 
Leo Sowerby is a notable exception, 
his choral and organ music ranking 
in importance with his orchestral 
and chamber compositions. 

Every year I examine a large as- 
sortment of newly published sacred 
music. Publishers still issue too 
many anthems and canticles that 
hark back to the Victorian era. Most 
of these, like many of their British 
prototypes, are dull and the breath 
of life is not in them. England suf- 
fered from foreign musical invasions 
for two centuries; our church music 
still suffers from the Victorian inva- 
sion. And a few firms still try to 
flood the market with so-called an- 
thems and “sacred songs” of the sac- 
charine variety—let us hope with de- 
creasing success... 

But there is a brighter side to the 
church-music picture. Although we 


Seth Bingham is widely known as a 
composer of church music and a com- 
position teacher. 
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do an immense amount of listening 
to music via radio and phonograph, 
the real concert-going public com- 
prises a very small fraction of our 
population. Millions of people get 
their only first-hand contact with 
actual musical performance while 
attending a religious service. All 
but the tone-deaf can compare what 
they hear over the radio or on rec- 
ords with what they see and hear in 
church. And what kind of musical 
nourishment does the church offer 
them? 

Here lies a big opportunity for 
the American church-music com- 
poser. Besides Sowerby, Joseph 
Clokey, Edward Margetson, David 
McK. Williams, and others are writ- 
ing sacred choral music in a fresh 
and vital idiom. There is a healthy 
tendency in a group typified by Na- 
thaniel Dett to find inspiration in 
American folk hymns, carols, and 
spirituals and to build original 
works around these. 


Improvement 


It should be noted that some of 
the finest modern motets and hymn- 
anthems are unaccompanied. To be 
sure a cappella can be overdone and 
is’sometimes poorly done. But by 
and large, a cappella writing has re- 
newed and broadened the compos- 
er’s choral technique, just as the 
practice of a cappella singing has 
wrought a marked improvement in 
American church choirs. At its best, 
the growing young American school 
of church music is characterized by 
a pure, cogent style, sensitive vocal 
treatment, and eloquence and sin- 
cerity of expression. 

Encouraging progress has been 
made in native American organ 
composition. Here again, Sowerby 
is outstanding, having forged a pow- 
erfully individual language, highly 
idomatic for the instrument. Here 
is music of dense and rich texture, 
music with drive and emotional 
sweep. Virile, forward-looking organ 


works have come from Garth Ed- 
mundson, Eric Delamarter, Gardner 
Read, and Bruce Simonds, and there 
is also a remarkable sonata by 
George McKay. 

No distinction is here attempted 
between “secular” and: “sacred” or- 
gan music, since most organs are in 
churches, and organ literature for 
the concert hall is still the excep- 
tion. A recently published series ot 
organ compositions includes works 
by Copland, Jacobi, Moore, Ses- 
sions, Virgil Thomson, and Wagen- 
aar among others. It also includes 
a one-movement sonata by Ernst 
Krenek in the already dated Schoen- 
berg manner, and a Pastorale by 
Milhaud, which turns out to be 
merely a pretty berceuse; but these 
are in no sense American music. 
Most of the numbers in this series 
would profit by a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the resources of the 
instrument, but their publication is 
a commendable step in the right di- 
rection—more than justified if our 
best secular talent can become ac- 
tively interested in the possibilities 
of the modern organ for either 
church or concert use. 

What the native writer of church 
and organ music needs is to feel the 
fresh American wind blowing in his 
face, blowing away his dead-on-their- 
feet Victorianisms, his self-conscious 
aping of outworn European forms 
and traditions. As Frank Black 
makes clear in his admirable article 
in the Septemiber-October 1943 issue 
of this magazine, our polynational 
background should prove a help and 
not a hindrance. ““To master a tra- 
dition,” he says, “it is not enough to 
be able to define it or to understand 
and discuss it. One has to absorb 
it, make it a part of one’s way of 
life until it is buried so deeply that 
one has ceased consciously to be 
aware of it... . We have been pas- _ 
sively receptive too long and have 
occupied our talents too little with 


(Continued on page 75) 
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MUSIC ADVISOR TO MILLIONS - 


Suggests for your 


SPRING FESTIVAL 
PROGRAM 


THE FOLLOWING OUTSTANDING SELECTIONS 


CHO RAL sats CHORAG with BAND accompaniment 


FOR THE BEAUTY OF THE EARTH ROMANY LIFE By Victor Herbert 
By Kocher — Arr. Davis G1850—.16 W1744—.20 
STAY! TRAV’LER, STAY! $3.00 Cond. Score .......... 50 


$2.00 Extra Parts, each.. .50 
By Grant Fletcher 


KERAMOS (The Pacane’s Wheel) with ORCHESTRAL accompaniment 


By Arthur Farwell R3161—.30 , THE PIPES OF SPRING (Valse Bluette) .. 

wis By R. Drigo — Arr. Don Wilson 
RISE ’N’ SHINE G1120—.16 
By Youmans — Arr. Warnick H7523—.20 $1.50 


CHORAL with BAND or ORCHESTRAL accompaniment 


HONOR and GLORY 
By Arthur Bergh — Arr. Frank Campbell-Watson 


BAND ORCHESTRA 
$5.50» Score: $1.25 $5.50 Piano Cond. ................$1.00 
Extra Parts. each.......... $4.00 Extra Parts, each.......... 50 


FESTIVAL HYMN OF PRAISE 
By Walter Goodell 


(Band and Orchestra Accompaniment available on rental). 


ALL PRICES NET 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORPORATION 


REMICK MUSIC CORP. * M. WITMARK & SONS ¢® HARMS, INC. 
619 WEST 54th STREET > NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 
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Young People and Opera 


LILLA BELLE PITTS 


HIS piece is going to be more 

than a little on the autobio- 
graphical side. While it will not 
make the grade as a Romantic Con- 
fession, it certainly will fit into the 
category of True Stories. 

In my flapper days, which hap- 
pened to coincide with the advent 
of victrolas in homes and schools, 
there came into our household a 
book entitled, Grand Opera with 
the Victrola. On the face of it this 
may appear a trifling incident to 
use as an approach to the above sub- 
ject. Nevertheless, this entirely for- 
tuitous and seemingly negligible 
circumstance of coming across, and 
claiming for my own, a book that 
was not intended for me in particu- 
lar, is still exerting an influence in 
both my personal and my profes- 
sional interests and pursuits. 

Back there, in those restless days 
of early youth (Handel called this 
period his “wander years”), between 
the covers of that book, a whole new 
world of music was opened to me to 
be explored to my heart’s content. 
The consequent discovery of opera 
gave direction to at least some of the 
“flapping” and “wandering” tenden- 
cies that seem to characterize an 
adolescent, irrespective of place, 
time, or talent. 

While playing and singing my 
heart out in the beautiful music 
which filled that book of stream- 
lined operas, I lived a thousand 
lives, died as many deaths, and en- 
acted as many roles—male or fe- 
male. That I had never seen, and 
never expected to see, an opera was 
of no consequence. 


Lilla Belle Pitts, music education au- 
thor and lecturer, is a faculty member 
of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


JANUARY, 1953 


What really mattered, then and 
later, was that during those impres- 
sionable years I made friends with a 
kind of music that not only touched 
my heart, but led me to compre- 
hend, though dimly, some of the 
just-rightness and grandeur of music 
that is timeless and ageless. And I 
still believe that it is these qualities 
that give an opera any claim what- 
soever to be called “grand.” 

But to get back to past history, all 
youth thinks deep thoughts and has 
its moments of intense seriousness 
and lofty aspirations. And _ these 
moods seek, and should have, ideal 
objectification of some kind. An an- 
swer to many of my own youthful 
emotional and idealistic needs was 
found in the deathless and dateless 
beauty that marks every form of 
music in its highest reaches. 


Likes and Aversions 


‘Many, many years later the music 
of opera was, once again, to help me 
in time of storm and stress. It was 
one of those hours of need that 
come, all too often, in the lives of 
the majority of junior high school 
music teachers. On this occasion, my 
boys and girls were giving consider- 
able evidence that they were fed up 
with Annie Laurie, Juanita, Old Zip 
Coon, and the like. Even Home on 
the Range seemed to be losing its 
grip. In my efforts to find something 
that would be really soul-satisfying 
to my young folks, I turned my 
thoughts inward. What had been 
my youthful likes and aversions, 
loves and enthusiasms? 

It was no effort to recall the bore- 
dom felt with overdoses of the trite 
and too-familiar. Equally clear in 


my memory was the excitement of 
first acquaintance with “Home to 
Our Mountains” and “Ah, I Have 
Sighed to Rest Me,” from J/ Trova- 
tore, the “Flower Song” and “Holy 
Angels” from Faust—the list could 
go on and on through countless 
operas and their arias. 

Despite the fact that I had heard 
it said, over and over again, by the 
best minds that the boys and girls of 
these modern times were different, 
I didn’t believe a word of it. So, 
down from a shelf of unused books 
came my worn copy of Grand Opera 
with the Victrola. 

Then and there a new day began 
in my career as a junior high school 
music teacher. Modern youngsters 
seemed as eager as ever I had been 
in the old days to sing, play, whistle, 
and listen to tunes from grand 
opera. Never had any music been so 
popular. There they were, everyday, 
run-of-the-mill boys and girls taking 
to opera like ducks to water. They 
had not the slightest hesitancy about 
tackling it in performance. It never 
entered their heads that, in the 
opinion of many opera lovers, only 
great voices should have the pleas- 
ure of singing “Toreador,” “Thy 
Home in Fair Provence,” ‘Celeste 
Aida,” and all the rest of their favor- 
ites. These boys and girls thought 
their own singing pretty great. An 
opinion that was based, I am sure, 
on the self-satisfaction that they 
were finding in singing songs that 
appealed to both their emotions and 
their imaginations. 

As a matter of course, the prob- 
lem of finding simplified and 
abridged arrangements of opera se- 
lections came up. They were to be 
had at that time, and fortunately 


(Continued on page 69) 
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608 Standard -$395 
Seven treble shifts 


Pictured below are five Accordiana models, 
formerly with one bass shift, now with three 
... at no extra cost! And look at the prices, 
complete with case. Where else can you match 
these for value? A choice of three distinctive 
tone effects in the bass, as in costlier models, 


adds variety, change of pace. VoiceMatic 


EXCELSIOR’S 


BASS SHIFTS 
EXTRA COST! 


tone selectors in the treble. A powerful, clear 
tone. Easy action, super responsive bellows. 
And exclusive Excelsior features you can’t get 
in any other accordion! See the new Accor- 
dianas today. Name of your nearest Excelsior 
dealer and free descriptive literature will be 


mailed on request. 


EXCELSIOR ACCORDIONS, INC., 333 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


610 Standard -$430 
Seven treble shifts 


908 Prof.-$595 
Seven treble shifts 


909 Prof.-$725 
Seven treble shifts 


911. Prof. -$750 
Ten treble shifts 
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HE basic problems of our 

American composers are pre- 
cisely the same as they always have 
been for composers in every period 
and place. They are twotold: eco- 
nomic and aesthetic. 

The economic problems of the 
composer arise out of his relation- 
ship to his public. Whether that 
public gathered in the church or 
court of yesterday, or in the concert 
hall, open air, or dance hall, or 
around the radio of today, the com- 
poser’s music must always meet the 
needs of the occasion sufficiently 
well to justify his profession. The 
degree of success with which his 
music satisfies the expectations of 
those who use it will determine his 
economic status within the particu- 
lar branch of the art which he prac- 
tices. The composer of obvious 
amusement music has been better 
paid generally than his more cul- 
tivated brother. 

The aesthetic problems the 
composer arise out of two objectives 
which he must fulfill: (1) the con- 
ception of clear forms which are 
acceptable to his profession; (2) the 
creation of moods and invention of 
materials which will determine his 
creative authority in society. These 
aesthetic problems are comprised of 
two complementary considerations: 
unity and variation. Intelligibility 
is secured by unity; interest is 
aroused by variation. If a work has 
too much unity and not enough var- 
lation, it is dull. It may be under- 
stood by everybody, but who cares? 
If a composition has too much vari- 
ation and not enough unity, it is 
chaotic and understood by no one, 
which is very annoying to all con- 
cerned. All the composer’s aesthetic 
problems, therefore, are problems of 
the proportion of unity and _varia- 
tion of his materials. Those mate- 


Mr. Harris is now composer in resi- 
dence at Pennsylvania College for 
Women, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AL JANUARY, 1953 


ROY HARRIS 


rials include rhythmic designs, mel- 
odic designs, harmonic textures and 
sequences, contrapuntal ~ textures, 
dynamics, and form developments. 


Sources of Rhythm 


Rhythmic designs, for instance, 
come from two sources: from the 
dance and from speech. The designs 
which come from the dance are to a 
large extent symmetric. Those which 
come from speech are likely to be 
more asymmetric. Some of the 
dances of more recent development 
have used asymmetric rhythms very 
effectively. A good example of this 
is the rhumba rhythm, which is a 
three-plus-three-plus-two rhythm. If 
the composer wishes to avail himself 
of asymmetric rhythms, he must be 
extremely wary not to change the 
pattern of the asymmetric design too 
frequently, because if he does he 
will lose his audience. The audience 
can easily follow three-plus-three- 
plus-two design repeated to the 
point of hypnotism, but it cannot 
follow and would not be interested 
in a design which alternated the 
groups of two with the groups of 
three in such a haphazard manner 
that nobody could follow them. The 


Composing—An Art and a Living 


modern composer can use great 1n- 
genuity in asymmetric designs, but 
he must be careful to give his public 
enough time to adjust to these de- 
signs, which should be organic to 
the melodic and harmonic structure 
of his work. They should not be at 
loggerheads to the rhythmic core of 
his composition. If they are, con- 
fusion to the audience will result. 
For at least twelve centuries the 
Occident has been conditioned to 
melodic designs in definite tonali- 
ties. If a composer wishes to enlarge 
his melodic vocabulary, he must be 
careful to do it within recognizable 
confines of tonality. Similarly, most 
melodic invention of the Occident 
has been modeled on some type of 
sequence. The modern composer 
who wishes to add personal varia- 
tion to his melody must make an 
exhaustive study of the principles 
of sequence, while at the same time 
avoiding a slavish servitude to the 
unimaginative, literal sequence. 
Harmony to a large extent has 
been developed on a strict tonality. 
The composer who would add varia- 
tion to his harmonic texture and 
form, must learn how to preserve a 
sense of tonality while avoiding the 
worn-out authentic and plagal ca- 
dences and obvious harmonic tex- 
tures. In the matter of harmonic 
textures, the composer must not 
make the mistake of thinking that 
he is being modern by simply stick- 
ing in arbitrary seconds, sevenths, 
and ninths to an otherwise trite 
harmonic procedure. If he wishes to 
heighten and multiply his harmonic 
colors, he must develop them in con- 
formance with the physical laws of 
sound, namely, the overtone series. 
This holds equally true for the color 
of harmonies invented as well as 
their relationships. The composer 
should not use such unrelated har- 
monic colors that his audience will 
be confused by the lack of consistent 
(Continued on page 78) 
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STUDENTS...TEACHERS... PROFESSIONAL 


Here 


AN AUTOMATIC 
PUSH-BUTTON 


The exclusive Prestomatic® keyboard con- 
trols make the Wilcox-Gay Recordio the 
simplest operating unit in tape recorder 
history ...and for all its simplicity, Recordio 
maintains its unapproached standard of 


performance. 


Never before has a unit so rich in fidelity, 
range and tone qualities been available for 
professional and home recording . . . at such 


a low price. 


Extra-Power 
deluxe Recordio 


Size: 1842” x 12%” x 105%” Weight: 
25 Ibs. 3”, 5”, or 7” reels 3% and 
speeds * 6” x 9” Elliptical PM Speaker « 
Record Lock Button »* Radio-Phono-TV Input 
Jack +» Controlled Reluctance Microphone « 
Two Record Level Neon Indicators * External 
Speaker Jack + Tone and Volume Control « 
Push Pull Amplifier * Fast Forward and Re- 
verse * Storage Compartment 


BARTH-FEINBERG, 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS OF QUALITY 
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Combination 
Tape-Disc Recordio 


19” x 16%” x 11” + 30 Ibs. * Two-Tone Case 
+ Transfers from Tape to Disc or Disc to Tape 
* High Speed Forward and Reverse + Two 
Record Level Indicators * Can be used as a 
Conventional Phonograph and Public Address 
Amplifier * External Speaker Jack * 6” x 9” 
Elliptical PM Speaker » Full Range Variable 
Tone and Volume Control +» Tape Speed 3% 
I.P.S. * Disc Speed 78 r.p.m. 


* Size: 12 x 14 x 9 © Weight: 23 Ibs. 
3”,5",or7” reels * Speed selector: 
3A10 —3% and 7% I.P.S. 5” x 7” 
elliptical P.M. speaker * Record Lock But- 
ton * Radio-Phono-TV Input Jack * Con- 
trolled reluctance microphone, heat and 
Climate resistant * Two Record Level 
Neon Indicators * External Speaker Jack 
* Full Range Variable Tone and Volume 
Control + Fast Forward and Reverse 


3A11 Same Specifications as 3A10 
Records at 1% and 3% I.P.S. 


PIONEER NAME 
IN HOME RECORDERS 


For Sale At All 
Leading Music Stores 


Write for Illustrated 
Descriptive Catalog 


17-19 UNION SQUARE WES 


NEW YORK 3, N. 
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It Takes More 


New York City 
September 20, 1950 
DeaR HELEN: 

Sorry not to have answered your 
letter sooner, but you gave me a 
tough assignment when you asked 
me to advise you how to break into 
television as a singer. I’ll do the best 
I can, but let me make clear at the 
beginning that I do not have a pat 
formula for “how to become a tele- 
vision star in five easy lessons.” I’ve 
found that there are as many ways 
to enter the field of television as 
there are people who have entered 
it. All I can do is to pass along to 
you my own observations and hope 
that you can make some use of them. 

Your solo singing at the radio sta- 
tion where you're working and your 
choral experience will provide ap- 
proximately one-fourth of what is 
expected of you as a television per- 
former. Your college and conserva- 
tory training in sight reading and 
memorizing will supply addi- 
tional fourth. So, I’m going to try to 
outline the remaining fifty per cent 
of training that you will need if you 
are to qualify as a successful tele- 
vision singer. 

Let’s pretend that you are now 
auditioning for a TV musical — a 
show that tries to give its audience a 
varied program of classical, semi- 
classical, and popular music. First, 
you will probably chat for five or 
ten minutes with the audition direc- 
tor concerning your background— 
home town, college, amateur and 


Alice Banner has been associated 
with her husband, Bob Banner, in the 
production of many television programs. 
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for TV 


ALICE BANNER 


professional experience, etc. In all 
probability he will then ask you to 
sing your favorite song. If I were 
you I would pick a nice light num- 
ber that doesn’t require a great deal 
of breath control or sustaining of 
notes, a good “curtain raiser” that 
can be used to banish the worst of 
your audition nerves. Remember 
that the people who are holding the 
audition are completely aware that 
auditions cause all sorts of quavers 
and knee wobbles that ordinarily 
are not a part of the performance. 
Yet your susceptibility to stage fright 
is a good yardstick by which to mea- 
sure your ability to carry on under 
the normal stress of a_ television 
show. 


Sight-Singing Required 

Next will follow a routine ear- 
training test similar to those given 
by most college choral directors. 
Then will come a stiff sight-singing 
test, using various kinds and styles 
of music. This is a very important 
part of your audition. At prevailing 
rates of rehearsal pay, no organiza- 
tion can afford to employ singers 
who must plunk out their parts on 
a piano before they can sing them. 
The need is for singers who can sing 
a part at sight with a minimum 
number of sour notes. The musical 
director of the show won't expect a 
perfect performance at the outset, 
but he will demand that the chorus 
be able to read notes and follow 
direction sufficiently well to require 
only a minimum of private and 
group rehearsals. So, if you are at 
all rusty along this line, I'd do some 


practicing on sight reading and 
memorizing. Remember — no scores 
on TV. It’s all “by heart.” 

Now, of all things, a choreogra- 
pher will ask you to “walk in a 
figure eight.” A bit bewildered but 
willing, you pace out on the re- 
hearsal hall floor what you fervently 
hope is a figure eight. “That's fine. 
Now, let’s waltz.” After that comes 
a succession of “Follow me’s’—time 
steps of all kinds, samba patterns, 
swaying in various rhythms. While 
you make your feet go through these 
routines you keep saying to yourself 
“I’m not a dancer. I’m a singer.” 
Well, you may not be a dancer now, 
but you'll have to learn. Television 
is the most demanding medium in 
entertainment today. Radio requires 
a good voice and effective mike tech- 
niques. Television does, too, and 
in addition—good appearance, at- 
tractive personality, and a graceful 
body. It is not necessary for you to 
be a ballerina, but you must be able 
to move gracefully and follow the 
routines outlined by the choreog- 
rapher. 

Not all TV programs require such 
comprehensive “auditions.” Just as 
in radio, a singer finds that one pro- 
gram suits his own talents better 
than another. However, all the ele- 
ments of movement, memorizing, 
and sight singing are expected of a 
singer at one time or another on a 
television show. The more elements 
of television you can master, the 
better your future (and salary) will 
be. 

I can’t exaggerate the need for 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Why Your 


Manuscript 


Was Rejected 


FRANK CAMPBELL-WATSON 


OU may be one of thousands 

who have submitted an original 
musical composition to a publisher, 
only to have it rejected. You may 
have wondered why you were not 
offered an immediate contract. Your 
composition was highly praised by 
many of your musician friends. It 
was performed at the spring concert 
with great success; even the head of 
the Music Department at the Uni- 
versity said it was an outstanding 
work! You wrote all of this to the 
publisher when you submitted your 
manuscript, but apparently the edi- 
tor simply didn’t know a good thing 
when he saw it. You doubt whether 
he actually did see it; and you are 
convinced that he is probably a 
self-opinioniaied stuffed shirt, an 
iconoclast with a red pencil, or a 
hard-boiled musical politician who 
couldn’t be expected to appreciate 
an unknown composer. 

You may be right in your judg- 
ment, but before you pronounce 
the verdict why not let the editor 
explain some of the facts and prob- 
lems with which he is concerned? 
He would welcome such an oppor- 
tunity to explain, and you might 
even find him quite human and 
helpful. 

You might find that the monster 
you have conjured up does not en- 
joy his day-long job of examining 
and passing judgment on new manu- 
scripts. His office is not a softly 
lighted, esoteric hideaway, but rath- 
er the nerve center of a highly or- 
ganized machine of industry. 

A music publisher who maintains 
a large catalog with widely diversi- 
fied classifications covering every 


Mr. Watson is editor-in-chief of the 
standard and educational division of 
Music Publishers Holding Corporation. 
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known field of musical expression 
is bound to receive a staggering in- 
flux of manuscript. In accepting 
these manuscripts through the mails 
or by express, the publisher assumes 
a somewhat unfair, to him, responsi- 
bility for their safety and dispatch. 
It is for this reason that the bulk of 
unsolicited manuscripts are often re- 
turned to the senders unopened. 
This might appear unduly discour- 
teous to the well-intentioned com- 
poser, but when measured against 
the uninvited responsibility of acci- 
dental loss, misplacement, or dam- 
age, the gesture would seem to jus- 
tify itself. 


Publisher’s Viewpoint 


Now how can a publisher be sure 
that among the unsolicited manu- 
scripts there might not be a musical 
masterpiece, or at least a popular 
song which might jolt the entire 
nation? Let us consider this from 
the standpoint of the publisher 
himself. 

To begin with, the publisher is 
principally interested in his market, 
whether it be for popular songs, or 
for symphonies. Music publishing is 
as much a_ business enterprise as 
manufacturing, merchandising, and 
insurance. Actually it comprises all 
three of these. The publishing of 
music is not a philanthropy; there 
is no subsidy, endowment, or fund 
upon which a publisher may draw 
to balance a_ staggering budget 
against the whims and fancies re- 
sulting from undisciplined editorial 
control. When a publisher decides 
to bring out a musical composition, 
you may be certain that he has con- 
sidered the idea from all possible 
viewpoints before issuing a contract. 


He is making an investment in 
something intangible and abstract, 
consisting of written music with or 
without an accompanying text. The 
article must be manufactured and 
merchandised at considerable cost, 
and the success or failure of the jn- 
vestment is shared with the person 
or persons responsible for the crea- 
tion of the article. And although 
admittedly the majority of published 
compositions, whatever their form, 
style or investiture, are far from 
being masterpieces or hits, your 
manuscript was returned. .. . 
When the publisher receives your 
manuscript, it is read by the music 
editor, who is primarily responsible 
to the publisher for carrying out 
the firm’s policies, in all their in- 
tricate details. The publisher main- 
tains his editor for his ability to 
design and plan publication sched- 
ules (in close cooperation with pro- 
motional and sales officials), for his 
knowledge of production and man- 
ufacturing, and above all, for his 
knowledge of music in all of its 
phases, and for his discernment in 
gearing this knowledge to an end 


which is both artistic and com- 


mercial. 

The editor gives your manuscript 
a searching analysis on the basis of 
musicianship and technic. If your 
manuscript is educational in nature, 
it is classified and graded according 
to its particular niche. These factors 
are then balanced against the sales 
potentialities and existing publica- 
tion schedules. Next in order are 
conferences with the sales and pro- 
motional staff to determine if, how, 
and when your composition might 
be marketed. If the decision is in 
your favor, the production depart- 
ment then estimates the cost of man- 
ufacture, and establishes the selling 
price. After further consideration 
a contract may be issued to you. 

In this connection, some years ago 
a two-year experiment was conduct- 
ed by the writer in an effort to as- 
certain how many unsolicited manu- 
scripts merited publication. All 
manuscripts received were carefully 
examined. The task was monumen- 
tal, considering that from two to 
five hundred manuscripts were re- 
ceived each week. This enormous 
aggregation disclosed truly pathetic 
attempts of the composer to im- 
mortalize in verse and song some 


(Continued on page 58) 
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irst — and Last — Performances 


REMIERE mania, or the ungov- 

ernable desire for first perform- 
ances, is an affliction prevalent not 
only among orchestral conductors, 
but among chamber music perform- 
ers and soloists as well. Although 
our major concern here is with his 
influence on contemporary Ameri- 
can music, it should be noted that 
the premiere maniac reacts similarly 
to a first-presentation vehicle of any 
period or nation. Time, place, sig- 
nificance, or growth, are of no im- 
portance to him. He worships only 
Firstness. As much hullabaloo is 
raised over the first performance of 
an unknown violin concerto by Rob- 
ert Schumann as over a new sym- 
phony by a twentieth-century Rus- 
sian composer. 

When a newly discovered work by 
an old master is presented, the audi- 
ence often realizes that there was 
justification for its neglect; it never 
should have seen the light! Such 
performances can rightfully be called 
the first and the last. But our pres- 
ent concern is with the matter of 
first (and last) performances of sig- 
nificant contemporary American 
works. 

The psychological causes of pre- 
miere mania as found in practically 
all fields of endeavor (music, radio, 
cinema, etc.) are too numerous and 
complex to be dealt with in this 
short article. Narrowing the prob- 
lem to music, however, the motivat- 
ing force is probably a form of 
egotism or vanity, and the resulting 
pathological condition definitely re- 
tards the progress of the art. For 
when personal vanity supersedes in- 
trinsic worth in the presentation of 
a musical composition — either 
through the glorification of the art- 
ist rather than the art, or through 
the emphasis on newness rather than 
on worthiness—art values become 
distorted and unbalanced. 


Paul Creston’s compositions have ap- 
peared on the programs of many major 
symphony orchestras. 
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PAUL CRESTON 


There are two specific reasons why 
premiere mania is particularly unde- 
sirable to the composer. One is that 
the first performance of a significant 


work is almost never the best. Too 
many obstructive elements are in- 
volved which only time, repetition, 
discussion, and closer acquaintance 
can eliminate. The literal-minded 
person will remark that there can be 
no second performance without a 
first. But my argument concerns 
“first” as opposed to “repeat” per- 
formances. “First” by a conductor 
should include a group of about five 
performances. (It would be ideal if 
critics were invited to all five and 
wrote their reviews after the fifth.) 

A specific, but not unique, case 
proves the value of grouped per- 
formances. Eugene Ormandy gave 


five performances of my First Sym- 
phony with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, four of which I attended. (Inci- 
dentally, and in all fairness to Mr. 
Ormandy, I must mention that these 
performances were not a premiere.) 
The first of these was very good; the 
second, better; the third, still better; 
and the fourth superlative. Cer- 
tainly the work was thoroughly stud- 
ied and carefully rehearsed for each 
performance, but there is no substi- 
tute for repetition and longer ac- 
quaintance. 

The second argument against pre- 
miere mania is of even greater im- 
portance to the composer. When 
first performances are constantly re- 
quested of him, he feels compelled 
to oblige in order to keep his music 
before the public. When this course 
is followed, quantity rather than 
quality becomes the goal. And when 
this goal is decided upon, creativity 
stoops to formulae, clichés, self-pla- 
giarism and the like, thereby pre- 
cluding further discoveries, greater 
development, or broader perspec- 
tives. 

It is up to performing artists to 
realize their responsibility to the life 
and progress of musical art; to place 
this responsibility and this art be- 
fore any personal spotlight or audi- 
ence appeal; and to be concerned 
not with the first but with the best 
performance, not with the novelty 
but with the merit of a work. 


Stanford University has now estab- 
lished the test pattern for music and 
within a few weeks will begin to pro- 
cess the Vocational Interest Research 
test forms which Music JourNAL sub- 
scribers have filled out and sent in 
during the past few months. 

This test, which measures attitudes 
not only towards music but towards 
many occupations, is of special value 
in helping the young high school 
graduate or college student choose a 


Vocational Interest Tests 


vocation. For those who are already 
established professionally, it can sug- 
gest interests which may profitab'y be 
correlated with the subject’s present 


job. 

The Stanford Test is available to 
Music JourNAL readers through new or 
renewal subscriptions. The test will be 
sent to anyone the subscriber desig- 
nates. Stanford University does the 
scoring and sends the rating direct. 
Just fill in the blank at the bottom of 
page 80 in order to receive your copy. 
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The DIATONIC MODES in Modern Music 


A dynamic new theory of the modal scales...an invaluable 
book of modern theory for Composers — Arrangers — Teachers 
— Students — Musicologists — Music Lovers. 


by John Vincent 


EASY STEPS TO THE ORCHESTRA 


BOOK ONE = FOR STRINGS ONLY 


By Marjorie M. Keller and Maurice D. Taylor 


A beginning method for the basis of the orchestra — the string section. Fundamentals of bowing, fingering and reading. Enthu- 
siostically received and used in schools throughout the country. 


The methods used so successfully in teaching string instruments are expanded for full orchestra. Aimed at students just past beginner's 
stage — suitable for individual as well as class instruction. Also ideal for practice sessions... establishing orchestra balance. Contains 


program material. 


EASY STEPS THE ORCHESTRA 


BOOK TWO 
FULL INSTRUMENTATION 


By Marjorie M. Keller and Maurice D. Taylor 


Pupil’s Books .75 each instrument Teacher's Book 3.50 


Pupil’s Books .75 each instrument Teacher's Book 3.50 
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BELLE OF THE BALL — Leroy Anderson 


Full Band $5.00 Symphonic Band $7.50 


MEXICAN HAT DANCE — arr. Philip J. Lang 
Full Band $6.00 Symphonic Band $8.50 


SECOND SWEDISH RHAPSODY — Erik Leidzen 
Full Band.$7.00 Symphonic Band $9.00 
With Full Score $1.50 Additional 


OUVRE TON COEUR — arr. Philip J. Lang 
Full Band $4.00 Symphonic Band $6.00 


CUBAN HOLIDAY — Donald Phillips 
Full Band $5.00 Symphonic Band $7.50 


THE PHANTOM REGIMENT — Leroy Anderson 
Set A—$3.00 Set B—$4.50 Set C—$6.00 


FUNICULI FUNICULA — arr. Philip J. Lang 
Set A—$3.50 Set B—$5.00 Set C—$6.50 


NURSERY RHYMES — Alfred Antonini 
Set A—$3.00 Set B—$4.50 Set C—$6.00 


SONG OF JUPITER — arr. Leroy Anderson 
Set A—$4.00 Set B—$6.00 Set C—$8.00 
Each Set Includes Full Score 


DARK EYES — arr. Philip J. Lang 
Set A—$3.00 Set B—$4.50 Set C—$6.00 


MILLS MUSIC, Inc. 1619 sroapway, new vork 19, N.Y. 
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The Music Teacher 


and New Music 


BERNARD U. TAYLOR 


Y answer to the question “Is 
American music being given 
a fair hearing?” is a very emphatic 
“No!” American music has never re- 
ceived the recognition that it de- 
serves, and it never will until all the 
institutions and individuals that are 
needed to give it a fair hearing join 
together and formulate a definite 
long-range plan, covering a period 
of years, that will be designed solely 
for the purpose of promoting Ameri- 
can music. 

These combined forces should in- 
dude the composers, the librettists, 
the lyric writers, the publishers, the 
performers, the critics, the man- 
agers, the radio, the press, the music 
schools, the music clubs, the teach- 
ers and every other agent that has a 
stake and a pride in American cul- 
ture. As matters stand at the present 
time, all the above-mentioned agents 
do a lot of talking about what they 
have done or are doing in an indi- 
vidual way to promote American 
music, but unless they close ranks 
and present a united front with a 
definite, clear-cut, workable plan, 
the case is hopeless. 

A plan of this kind, if it is to be 
successful, must be worked out with 
definite objectives in mind. The 
main objective, as I see it, is for all 
of us to realize that there is Ameri- 
can music that should and must be 
heard, and that the only way it can 
obtain a satisfactory hearing is 
through a unified voluntary organi- 
zation of the above-mentioned insti- 
tutions. This voluntary organization 


Bernard U. Taylor is a member of the 
voice department of the Juilliard School 


of Music. 
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should adopt a slogan which all will 
solemnly agree to uphold faithfully. 
This slogan might go something like 
this, “We Are Resolved to Do All 
in Our Power to Give American 
Music a Fair and Unbiased Hear- 
ing, Whenever and Wherever Pos- 
sible.” 

Such a slogan would focus atten- 
tion on the fact that there is music 
by American composers that deserves 
to be heard, and that these organ- 
ized forces are determined that it 
shall be given a fair hearing. Also, 
such an organization and slogan 
would centralize all efforts now car- 
ried on by individuals and separate 
organizations, and would spotlight 
the whole “cause” as nothing else 
could. If enough of the right kind 
of publicity were given to such a slo- 
gan, in a comparatively short time 
it would become a great incentive 
to every person who believes in and 
lives for the day when American 
music will receive the recognition 
and respect which it deserves. 


Teachers’ Responsibilities 


Plenty of people will say that 
such a plan is a fantastic dream; 
that it could never be brought to 
reality. Many will scoff at the idea 
of bringing together so many varied 
interests. Let me remind these 
doubters that in this great country 
of ours, absolutely nothing is im- 
possible. All we need is to believe 
that such a procedure is just, and 
the only efficient way to handle this 
very important problem. All of us 
can and should contribute some- 
thing to the carrying out of such an 
enterprise. I mention below just 


two ways in which teachers could 
help. 

1. Pressure can and should be 
brought to bear on the American 
teacher who has been European 
trained, and who has no interest in 
and feels no responsibility toward 
the young American students with 
whom he is in daily contact. These 
students rarely play or sing Ameri- 
can music. 

I include, too, in this group, the 
foreign-born teacher who is privi- 
leged to teach in this country, but 
who knows practically nothing of 
American music, and in most cases 
cares less. These teachers have a 
great influence on their immature 
students, too many of whom never 
hear anything about American 
music except scornful and derisive 
criticism. If the teacher happens to 
be French, he knows and teaches 
only French music. If he is German, 
it is only German music that he 
likes and with which he is familiar, 
and so on and on. Is it any wonder 
that many American students, sur- 
rounded during their formative and 
impressive years by this sort of in- 
fluence, grow to maturity knowing 
absolutely nothing but music of the 
past. In my opinion, some serious 
thought should be given and some 
positive action taken to combat this 
pernicious influence in America. 

2. The teacher's studio can be and 
should be a laboratory and work- 
shop for the examination and ap- 
praisal of newly written composi- 
tions. The teacher can be an im- 
portant point of liaison between the 
composer, the performer, the pub- 
lisher, and the manager. All teach- 

(Continued on page 62) 
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After High School... | 
Whose Responsibility > 


ALFRED SPOUSE 


MONG the challenging ques- 

tions music educators are al- 
ways asking themselves this one pops 
up frequently of late: “What are we 
doing about the musical life of stu- 
dents after graduation from high 
school?” The query has a conscience- 
stricken sound. It implies a guilty 
feeling of opportunity ignored—per- 
haps of duty neglected. One is im- 
pelled to ask what those in the fields 
of mathematics, science, history, and 
English are doing. Teachers in these 
subject areas do not appear to be 
haunted by anxiety about the com- 
munity uses ex-students may be mak- 
ing of their education. Music is in 
precisely the same category as the 
other learnings, each one is a facet 
resulting from the polishing opera- 
tion of public instruction; or at least 
our pious hopes run in that direc- 
tion. 

How potent do these learnings re- 
main after graduation from high 
school? Music teachers flagellate 
themselves whenever it is pointed 
out by some cynic that our youth 
are more taken by Harry James than 
by Jascha Heifetz, or by Frances 
Langford and the thin crooner than 
by Helen Jepson and Richard 
Crooks. I see nothing reprehensible 
about it. Teachers sometimes forget 
that youth is young. People of my 
age are indifferent to Harry and 
Frances and a trifle intolerant of 
Frankie. But youth speaks to youth, 
and I would be much more per- 
turbed if the youngsters failed to 
like them. 

One hears it hinted that our off- 
spring noticeably do not mob the 
bookshops, clamoring for the finer 
literature. The book vendors appar- 
ently do a better business in the less 
erudite titles which escape mention 
in the approved reading lists for 
English honor classes. A great news- 
paper lately questioned the knowl- 


Mr. Spouse is director of music in 
the schools of Rochester, N. Y. and 
teaches in the Eastman School of Music. 
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edge of ex-high school students in 
the field of American history. 

But, withal, there is no discernible 
movement among English teachers 
or history teachers to pursue former 
students, now free of their ministra- 
tions, into the civic scene in order 
to make sure that they continue to 
live the good life. Possibly they take 
the sensible attitude that, having 
supervised the learning processes of 
children until graduation, one of 
two things should be inferred: either 
the process was fairly efficient and 
can be trusted to function, or it was 
inefficient and should be renovated 
with reasonable dispatch. It is heart- 
ening to note that the teaching pro- 
fession usually issues an uneasy ap- 
praisal of its own weaknesses long 
before lay observers become critical, 
with the result that curricula are 
perennially subjected to revision. Be 
that as it may, young people who 
have spent twelve of their first eight- 
een years being deliberately condi- 
tioned can hardly fail to give evi- 
dences of that conditioning in their 
maturer years. 


Early Years 


.If an interest in any particular 
subject has been discovered and 
nourished in a child’s mind during 
the formative years, that interest 
does not expire with a tired sigh on 
graduation day, never to be heard of 
again. On the contrary, the chances 
are that it will continue to motivate 
for years to come and thus keep its 
pessessor’s mind pleasantly massaged 
and flexible. If the net result of 
twelve years of instruction and lead- 
ership is an attitude of disinterest 
on the part of students, what good 
would further goading accomplish? 
If in twelve years we have not been 
abie to “sell” music to youth, to use 
and enjoy in maturity, does anyone 
suppose that the situation could be 
mended by more of the same after 
graduation? 


The time to get the work done is 
during those twelve years, for they 
are the years which count. That is 
the time to let music speak directly 
to the student; the adult will not 
thereafter think of depriving him- 
self of its pleasures. This is equally 
true of the small minority who 
possess marked talent, and the large 
majority of students whose vocation 
will be in other fields than music. 
Thus, if a young man finds his eco- 
nomic security best guaranteed by a 
job in industry, to which-he may or 
may not be partial, his special in- 
terest, whatever that may be, will 
now become his hobby, and he may 
well relieve the tedium of the day’s 
work by building toy airplanes, in- 
vestigating the idiosyncrasies of the 
ladybug, or playing the flute eve- 
nings. 

Now in my home town we have 
been so thoroughly occupied by the 
twelve-year job heretofore mention- 
ed, that we have not had time to 
sally forth after ex-students, breathe 
down their necks with deep devo- 
tion, and insist upon their giving 
immediate evidence of their culture 
by regimenting themselves into sym- 
phony orchestras and a cappella 
choirs. We have assumed instead 
that, if they wanted to, they would 
do their own organizing in their 
own way and in their own good 
time, if, when, and as the spirit 
moved. Our feeling has been that 
if music is indeed the powerful 
force, the emotional outlet, the po- 
tent morale builder that we have 
cracked it up to be, it should be 
able to lift its head a little by vir- 
tue of its own properties, even if we 
are not on the spot to see it. 

A cursory examination of the local 
scene seems to justify our assump- 
tion. I do not mean to imply that 
any time you alight from a train 
here you will instantly be greeted by 
a brass band of alumni who could 
not down the impulse to make mu- 


(Continued on page 78) 
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MODERN BAND SERIES 


Concert Size For School Bands 


For greater student interest . . . for proven audience appeal . . . for music by foremost composers, 
More than ever before, progressive directors give first preference to these recognized compositions, 


TWO AMERICAN SKETCHES (March and Nocturne).............ccccccceceeeeees Arr. by David Bennett 
Price: Full Band $6.00 © Symphonic Band $9.00 

SUITE Arr. by David Bennett 
THE Arr. by David Bennett 
PAN-AMERICAN PROMENADE ...................scccssssssssssssseseecsessesssseessneens Arr. by David Bennett 
ee Arr. by Paul Yoder 
WIZARD OF OZ FANTASY with optional mixed 

chorus S.A.T.B. arrangement of ‘Over The Rainbow"? ................ccceeeeeeeeeeeeeees Arr. by Paul Yoder 


Price: Full Band $8.00 @ Symphonic Band $12.00 
Send for FREE Condensed Scores 
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ROBBINS CHORAL COLLECTION 
FOR THREE PART S.A.B. 


Arranged by HUGO FREY 


An exceptional collection of 13 diversified compositions that will find im- 
mediate appeal among school and choral groups. 

Contents include: THE AMERICAN'S CREED, ANCHORS AWEIGH, DEEP 
PURPLE, GOD IS EVER BESIDE ME, GOD PAINTED A PICTURE, MARCHING 
ALONG TOGETHER, MY OWN AMERICA, OVER THE RAINBOW, PLEDGE TO 
THE FLAG, THE RANGERS' SONG, SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN' TO TOWN, 
SLEEPY TOWN EXPRESS and TWENTY-THIRD PSALM. 


Price $1.00 


EDUCATIONAL 


Arranged by HARRISON 


UNCLE SAM @) 
FOUR PA 


ON THE 
FOUR PART S.A.T.B. © FOUR PAMREE PAR’ 
Price: 30¢ each * Ser< is Copy 


Bb CLARINE 
For 4 Bb Clarinets * 
ALICE BLUE GOWN DEEP 
WHEN | GROW TOO OLD 102 
Price $1 


ROBBINS RHYTHM READER 


By ELVIN L. FREEMAN 


BRASS Q 


A basic method for young musicians 
learning to read rhythms — for indi- 
vidual or class instruction. 


Price 75¢ 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION, LEO FEIST, INC.P CC 
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ars 
= THE 
For Ist and 2nd Trumpets and 1st and Score | 
THROUGH THE YEARS OLD 
= Reav Price $1 
BRASS 
For Ist and 2nd Cornets, Ist ond 2na 
— WITHOUT A SONG TEMPTA 
Price $1 
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OUR SCHOOL ORCHESTRA FOLIO 


Concert Size 


oder 
Price: Each Book $1.00 * Piano-Conductor $1.50 


Send for FREE 1st Violin Part 


osers, 
tions, Arranged by MERLE J. ISAAC EE 
eeler A collection of 15 renowned compositions carefully arranged and edited to SSSS=== 
eeler provide the young musician with a stimulating, instructive and enjoyable expe- — 
seeler rience in orchestra playing. 
nnett Contents include: ANCHORS AWEIGH, YOU WERE MEANT FOR ME, PAGAN LOVE SONG, SEE 
nnett I'LL SEE YOU IN MY DREAMS, A SONG OF OLD HAWAII, JEANNINE (I Dream Of Lilac Time), —— 
nnett GOOFUS, OUR DIRECTOR, WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM, | DON'T KNOW WHY, a 
ooke DAYBREAK, OYE NEGRA, RAMONA, I'M AN OLD COWHAND and LINDA MUJER. ——— 
Vustramentation 

nett PIANO-CONDUCTOR FLUTE HORNS IN F ES 
inett ADVANCED VIOLIN OBOE HORNS IN Eb (OPTIONAL) ——— 
nett Ist VIOLIN Ist CLARINET IN Bb Ist TRUMPET IN Bb _————————— 
nett 2nd VIOLIN 2nd CLARINET IN Bb 2nd TRUMPET IN Bb SSS 
nett 3rd VIOLIN (VIOLA ¢) BASS CLARINET IN Bb TROMBONE —— T= 
d VIOLA BASSOON TUBA ————— 
CELLO Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE (OPTIONAL) TIMPANI 
BASS Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE (OPTIONAL) DRUMS ————— 
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ONAL FRIES Bd CHORAL ARRANGING or schools, Glee Clubs and Publication 


by HARMISON ve re 

aa A complete guide for the problems of choral arranging for all types of voice combinations and 
E SAM ¢ D ie for all kinds of choral groups in schools, churches, community or professional organizations. 
FOUR PA CLOTH BOUND—Price $3.50 


yer PAUL YODER ARRANGING METHOD for School Bands 


© FOUR PAMREE PART S.A.B. 

ach * Seri Copy The outstanding features of this method include complete instruction in arranging for instruments 
individually and in sections as well as detailed explanation of the principal uses of these instru- 

ments in arranging Melody, Accompaniments, Figurations and Countermelodies, etc. Many musical 

examples are used to illustrate the text. Price $3.00 


'NSEMBLE WILLIAM H. CHALLIS == 


b CLARINE 
STRINGS MODERNE for String Orchestra 


b Clarinets * 
Arranged by MERLE J. ISAAC 


DEEP THE RAINBOW 
OLD TO DRRWUGH THE YEARS Strings Moderne is a collection of outstanding musical favorites which 
have been arranged especially for groups of young string players. 


Price $1 


BRASS Q CONTENTS 
sand Ist and Sore ond Parts DEEP PURPLE ONCE IN A WHILE 
™) OLD TO DREAM BLUE MOON DAYBREAK 
Price $1 OVER THE RAINBOW SIBONEY 
rer 3 STAIRWAY TO THE STARS = JEANNINE (I Dream Of Lilac Time) 


IN A LITTLE SPANISH TOWN WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM 


INSTRUMENTATION: Ist Violin * 2nd Violin * 3rd Violin—(Viola §) 
Viola * Cello * Bass * Piano-Conductor 


Price: String Parts $1.00 each * Piano Conductor $1.50 


Ist and 2na Ti 
TEMPTA 


Price $1 


Treble) ond Tuba 
BLUE MOON 


<7, CORPORATION, WALTER JACOBS, INC. ° 799 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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HE ideal for which every mu- 

sician strives is to make the 
most beautiful music possible, and 
to bring out the best of the instru- 
ment he is playing. At first glance 
this would seem to be a very simple 
matter, but actually it is the most 
difficult problem that faces a pianist. 
Other instrumentalists play an in- 
strument which is their own and 
carry it around with them. In the 
case of a pianist, however, obvious 
factors of expense, transportation, 
and travel schedules result in every 
concert being given on a different 
piano, and thus each concert pre- 
sents a potential struggle between a 
pianist and his concert grand. 

Certain pianists have, of course, 
carried their own instruments with 
them on tour, but they have been 
the favored few. Paderewski always 
travelled in his private car, and it 
was therefore comparatively easy for 
him to take his piano right along 
with him. Josef Hofmann also 
played the same instrument in all 
of his concert appearances, but in 
his case this was the only condition 
under which he could play at all, 
as his hands were extremely small 
and the keyboard was built especi- 
ally for him, with keys which were 
narrower than the standard. With- 
out this particular piano, Hofmann 
could never have played his pro- 
grams with the mastery for which he 
was renowned, 

Very often I am asked why, if an 
artist always plays a Steinway, for 
instance, there should be any prob- 
lem, since people suppose that a 
concert grand is a concert grand, 
and if it is made by one company it 


Mr. Sandor is an eminent concert 
pianist who has concertized in many 
countries and “met” many pianos. 
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Pianos | Have Known 


GYORGY SANDOR 


should be just like every other one 
turned out by the manufacturer. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Each piano has its own per- 
sonality, and they are all different, 
even when made by one company in 
the same series. Add to this the 
fact that the more important com- 
panies, such as Steinway, Bechstein 
and Bluethner, are constantly im- 
proving their products and that it 
is impossible for every company sup- 
plying instruments for concerts in 
various cities of the world to obtain 
a new piano every time an improved 
model appears on the market, and 
some idea of the variety of instru- 
ments encountered on a tour may 
be obtained. 


All Makes 


During the course of my career 
and tours in various parts of the 
world I have played everything from 
an upright Bosendorfer to the latest 
Steinway concert grand, and I have 
always tried to maintain the same 
quality of music no matter what 
make of piano was provided for my 
concert. 

On some unfortunate occasions, 
when I arrive late in the city where 
a concert is scheduled, it is impos- 
sible for me to rehearse on the piano 
upon which I will play my concert. 
It is with dread that I wait to hear 
what happens to the first chord, the 
initial probing into the bass register 
and the primary flights into the 
treble. And at this juncture I must 
mention a further complication: not 
all pianos have an equal sonority or 
action throughout the entire key- 
board. Therefore, to be sure that 
his interpretation will be according 
to his standard the artist must use, 


almost instinctively, unusual mus- 
cular reactions to attain it. And 
please realize that on a_ percussion 
instrument once a note has been 
played it is finished, so the artist 
must foresee what will happen be- 
fore he strikes it, for when it has 
sounded the tone cannot be changed. 
For this reason, unless I am some- 
how prevented from doing so, I 
insist on going over my entire pro- 
gram, note for note, on the piano 
I am going to play in the concert. 
I have even insisted on several occa- 
sions that the doors be kept closed 
after the scheduled time of the con- 
cert in order to finish the rehearsal. 
This enables me to get thoroughly 
acquainted with the instrument, 
learn its peculiarities and potential- 
ities and adapt myself to them, by 
listening carefully and analyzing my 
own muscular response. Thus I am 
able, during the recital itself, to 
treat the piano as a friend, bring out 
its best qualities and minimize its 
worst ones, and not indulge in a 
heroic struggle in which the piano 
is bound to come through the victor. 
A piano is made of wood, metal, 
and felt, all of which give a certain 
response to pressure, but at the same 
time have a limit of elasticity, and 
this is the limit to which it is able 
to respond. It is an adjustment of 
dead material to a living organism, 
and it is easily seen that the living 
organism must consider how much 
the material is capable of giving 
forth. What we hear and our mus- 
cular sensations must guide us in 
our contact with the instrument. 
In connection with this aspect of 
the question, one has only to con- 
sider why it is that such artists as 
Horowitz Lhevinne, Rachmaninoff, 
(Continued on page 75) 
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BMI announces 


Broadcast Music, Inc. has again joined forces with many radio stations 
and the nation’s leading music educators to provide this opportunity... 


An opportunity for the young composer to gain recognition and be rewarded 
for accomplishment in musical composition e The young composers in our 
schools and colleges today will be the great music creators of the next ee 
generation ¢ Development of this talent through encouragement and edu- - 
cation will insure our heritage of music in the future. 


FACTS ABOUT YCRA—1953 
Who is eligible for the YCRA? 


Any student in an accredited college, university, 
graduate school or conservatory of music can enter 
YCRA. Competition is limited to students under 
twenty-six years of age but time spent in military 
service may be deducted. 


What is the purpose of YCRA? 


It is a music composition contest designed to encour- 
age composers of concert music in schools and col- 
leges, through a systematic series of annual awards. 


Who are the composers YCRA is trying to reach? 


Specifically, students in schools, colleges and con- 
servatories. In selecting these groups, we are auto- 
matically selecting those students, who are likely to 
have the soundest basic training and also indirectly 
encouraging musical education. 


What criteria govern thinking of the YCRA 
Committees? 


YCRA does not contemplate merely the awarding of 

prizes. It is intended, to the largest extent possible, 

that the contest be determined by practicable factors 

which will make the music selected available for 
performance, broadcasting and recording purposes. Bee 
The cooperation of influential persons in all of these ae 
fields has already. been enlisted. 


What are the prizes? 


The national awards in the undergraduate and 
graduate group will consist of $1,600 each. All 
awards are to be used for further musical study 
within the U. S. Regional awards will include suit- 
able duplication of the scores of first-place winners 
when so recommended by the judges. In the gradu- 


What is the period of the 1953 contest? 


ate group, provisions will be made for continuing 
study with a leading composer or the like. Obviously, 
at each level suitable certificates of award will be 
presented. 


Who started YCRA? 


YCRA is conducted under the auspices of Broadcast 
Music, Inc. (BMI), a musical performing rights 
licensing organization which has always been closely 
identified with radio and television performances. 
Aiding in the creation and development of YCRA 
were those groups which traditionally have been 
responsible for the creation of concert music in the 
United States—music educators, publishers, perform- 
ers and the organizations through which these per- 
sons make themselves felt. Officers and members of 
such organizations as the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, Music Educators National Conference, 
Music Teachers National Association and National 
Association of Schools of Music have given unstint- 
ingly of their time, experience and wisdom. 


JANUARY, 1953 


Compositions may be entered now, and the contest 
will end at the close of the calendar year, 1953. 
Awards will be made as soon as practicable 
thereafter. 


For complete information, including application 
blanks, official rules and other particulars, write to: 


YCRA National Chairman, Broadcast Music, Inc. 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Orchestra Scores Within Reason 


SAMUEL W. SPURBECK 


HE goal of some of our Ameri- 

can composers and transcribers 
seems to be performances of their 
works by major symphony orches- 
tras or comparable radio organiza- 
tions. Achievement of this goal 
unquestionably brings momentary 
glory to the creators and may lead to 
further performances. It may also 
serve to introduce them to a limited 
audience and possibly provide a 
modicum of income. To have a work 
performed by a major symphony or- 
chestra is a great tribute to the abil- 
ity of a composer or transcriber. If, 
however, they would only look to 
the future they might see the folly 
of such limited aim. Instead of writ- 
ing dificult music for virtuoso or- 
ganizations with unlimited instru- 
mentation and skill they should con- 
cern themselves with giving their 
music a wider hearing, thus_ per- 
petuating their creations. 

Let them write difficult music but 
music commensurate with the abili- 
ties of the less skilled organizations. 
Hundreds of symphony orchestras— 
those in smaller cities, in colleges, 
and even in high schools—do not 
possess the musical resources neces- 
sary to enable them to play works 
beyond their skill and they cannot 
afford to hire players of the unusual 
instruments. The average good 
symphony orchestra has a standard 
instrumentation. It cannot boast of 
two harps (often none at all), con- 
tra-bassoon, two English horns, bass 
flute, celesta, xylophone, three tym- 
pani, double basses with E-string 
extension, bass trombone, or the 
more exotic percussion. The usual 
instrumentation should be well 
known to all, but, in case a reminder 
is needed, the following is standard: 
two flutes (sometimes a third inter- 
changeable with piccolo); two oboes; 
English horn (rare); two clarinets; 
bass clarinet (rare); two  bassoons; 
four horns; three trumpets; three 


Mr. Spurbeck is a member of the fac- 
ulty of Crane School of Music, State 
Teachers College, Potsdam, N. Y. 


trombones (alto and bass trom- 
bones are rare); tuba; two tympani; 
percussion (snare drum, bass drum, 
cymbals, triangle, tambourine, etc.), 
and strings. In many instances, es- 
pecially since the war has depleted 
the ranks of musicians, the string 
sections are smaller and less _pro- 
ficient than ever. 

The skill of the players is limited 
in these organizations. For the most 
part, they are amateurs—business 
and professional men and women, 
students, teachers, etc, It would seem 
that a composer or transcriber would 
be wise to direct his efforts, at least 
in part, to writing music within the 
abilities and resources of this not in- 
considerable group of less skilled 
symphony orchestras. Especially 
should he see to it that his music 
is played by student organizations 
of our conservatories, colleges, and 
high schools. Anyone hearing or con- 
ducting a symphony orchestra made 
up of students in the process of per- 
fecting their instrumental skill is 
struck by the earnestness, enthusi- 
asm, and cooperativeness of the 
members. It is they who will eventu- 
ally play in the larger symphony 
orchestras or teach our future mu- 
sicians. It is they who will be the 
audience of the future. It is they 
who will support our musical or- 
ganizations. ‘Their love for and de- 
votion to music is very apparent. 
Why should not this love encom- 
pass the music of our leading com- 
posers and craftsmen? The answer is 
simple. They do not write music 
our students can play! 


Unusual Instrumentation 


To some extent the problem of 
the unusual instruments in our aver- 
age symphony can be solved by 
cross-cuing, but too much of this 
practice leads to patchiness of en- 
semble and orchestration. It would 
be much better to have music de- 
signed strictly for the less skilled 


symphony of standard instrumenta- 
tion. 

The lack of unusual instruments 
is not the only difficulty. From a 
purely practical point of view, com- 
posers, transcribers, orchestra- 
tors fail to score properly for the 
non-professional player. Among their 
sins are the following: 

1. Extended passages in the high- 
er positions of the strings. 

2. Low C-D-E on the flute. Rapid 
non-diatonic, non-chordal passages. 

3. Rapid passages and those in 
the upper register of the bassoon 
(F-G-A). 

4. Unusual and wide skips for 
the horns. 

5. Numerous and rapid changes 
from alto to treble clef on the 
viola. 

6. Numerous and rapid changes 
from bass to tenor to treble clef on 
the cello and bassoon. 

7. Alto and tenor clefs for trom- 
bone. 

8. Numerous and rapid changes 
of pitch for tympani. Few orches- 
tras can boast of pedal tympani or 
more than two drums. 

These are but a few glaring faults 
a composer or orchestrator should 
avoid, 

Difficult. compound meters and 
rhythmic figures are out of the ques- 
tion for the non-professional, less 
skilled orchestra. Even if conquered 
individually, these problems become 
acute in ensemble. Furthermore, to 
require an amateur organization to 
play ppp or pppp is asking too 
much. ‘Tone quality and intona- 
tion immediately suffer. The same 
may be said of fff or ffff. Tonal dis- 
tortion grates upon the ear. The 
brasses blast, the woodwinds squeal, 
the strings rasp. If we are to teach 
players the value and conception of 
good tone, balance, ensemble, and 
intonation, extraordinary demands 
must not be made upon their skill. 

Since the days of Wagner, Rich- 
ard Strauss, and other classic com- 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Ov1ZONS 


From the bright-eyed beginnings 
of the child’s musical experience 
through the magical teen-age years — 


the best in school music always means 


JANUARY, 1953 


Interpretation book 
for the teacher. 
One book for 

each grade, 2-6. 


Selections from 
New Music Horizons 
simply scored 
for 12 instruments. 


2 books for 
junior high school 
with teaching aids 

included. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East Seventeenth Street, New York 3, New York 
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Accompaniments and 
Musie 
ome : 
| Kindergarten and 
nursery school book, 7 
* 
4 records for 4 
A pupil’s book 
grade, 2-6. 
4 records for 
each of the 


N the course of twenty years of 
I activity as a music educator, I 
have come to the conclusion that 
except for inspiration, the rarest 
thing in a student’s approach to mu- 
sic is true accuracy. There is so 
much more to accuracy than just 
playing right notes. 

Two questions to be considered 
in connection with the prevailing 
and appallingly low standard of 
accuracy among the rank and file of 
music students are: whose is the 
fault, and what is the true signifi- 
cance of accuracy in musical per- 
formance? 

The fault, it seems to me, cannot 
be laid entirely at the door of the 
individual teacher. The distressingly 
low standard of accuracy among 
music students—a_ standard that 
would not be tolerated in any other 
branch of education—is rather the 
result of a whole approach to the 
teaching of music which I am pretty 
sure was the initial experience of 
all of us here present. For con- 
venience’ sake, let us call it the 
nineteenth-century system of teach- 
ing music, because it was a system 
accepted without question in the 
nineteenth century and only now 
in the twentieth century is begin- 
ning to be questioned by serious 
educators. In this nineteenth cen- 
tury-system of teaching, far too little 
insistence upon the student’s  in- 
dependent use of his own knowledge 
was made. A much too easy accept- 
ance of mistakes that never should 
have been made caused the student 

The late Mme. Samaroff was one of 
the foremost pianists, authors, and lec- 


turers of our time. 
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Accuracy in Performance 


OLGA SAMAROFF-STOWKOWSKI 


to minimize his own responsibility 
toward accuracy in his work. He 
regarded the music lesson in which 
his careless mistakes were corrected 
by the teacher as a perfectly normal 
procedure. An intelligent youngster 
who would blush to be caught add- 
ing up two and two as five thought 
nothing of playing long notes short 
and short notes long. Bright boys 
and girls who would reject as utterly 
impossible the substitution of the 
word cow for the word moon in 
reading, blithely played wrong notes 
that changed the whole tonality of 
a passage. The wasteful habit of 
paying someone to tell them an F 
sharp was an F sharp—although 
they possessed the knowledge that 
would enable them to recognize the 
note themselves—never seemed to 
bother them. 


Widor’s Corrections 


I have a vivid recollection of the 
first music lesson I had in Europe. 
It was in Paris at a convent where 
I had just been admitted as a 
boarder. I was eleven years old. The 
piano students in the convent were 
taught by nuns, but once a month 
the eminent French composer and 
organist, Charles Marie Widor, 
came to supervise their work.  Al- 
though I was to study piano outside 
of the convent, I was admitted to his 
class. The lesson consisted mainly 
of corrections of wrong notes, “G in 
the bass, Mademoiselle, G in the 
bass,” was the kind of patient ad- 
monition from Widor that was the 
theme of the class work. The girls 
blushed, the nuns who taught them 


blushed, but everybody seemed to 
consider the  preceedings utterly 
natural and normal. 

Up to that time I had studied 
with my grandmother. I remember 
thinking as I listened to Widor’s 
class that she somehow made me 
feel ashamed when I played wrong 
notes. She not only corrected them, 
but she managed to make me feel 
it would have been much simpler to 
play the right ones in the first place. 
She was ahead of her time. 

Contrary to the belief of many 
people that I accept only advanced 
pupils with concert-caliber talent of 
the highest order, I have actually 
taught beginners, amateurs, students 
with little talent, students with no 
talent, and students of all ages. Tak- 
ing into account my courses for 
listeners who know nothing at all 
about music, I have pretty well run 
the gamut of teaching experience. It 
is this that makes me so firm in the 
conviction that we twentieth-cen- 
tury teachers can make an important 
contribution to general musical 
education by an approach that 
forces the independent use of all the 
knowledge a student possesses—an 
approach that obliges the student to 
think. 

In various debates I have had on 
the: subject with colleagues, I invari- 
ably meet the question: “What 
about all the great musicians who 
were developed through what you 
call the ‘nineteenth-century system 
of teaching music’? My answer 
usually is: “I class them with the 
great men of all types who reached 
the heights in spite of a kind of 


(Continued on page 48) 
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THEMSELVES AND THE ENTIRE INDUSTRY 


AWARDED THE 1953 
FASHION ACADEMY 
GOLD MEDAL 


THE QUALITY LINE 


vst to unconditionally guarantee 100% protection to au- 
thorized, franchised dealers throughout the country. 


girst to conceive and feature the VISI-SHIFT, a patented 


new design for placement of the treble switches. 


girst to introduce a quality line of 120 bass accordions at 
4 competitive prices, hand-finished throughout, yet de- 
F signed for beauty and styling for added sales appeal. 
to design modern and sturdy carrying cases, plastic 

dust covers, exciting lapel emblems — all supplied at 


no charge with every GIULIETTI product shipped. 


to design a radically new form of patented accordion 
grill on the new 1953 line that should set the style and 
pattern for the accordions of the future. 
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general education that included the 
reciting of a soon-forgotten memor- 
ized text, the birch rod as punish- 
ment, and other features which have 
been replaced by independent 
thinking and research on the part 
of students, The outstanding men 
of the past achieved their greatness 
in spite of, rather than because of, 
their education. 

The successful university pro- 
fessor today imparts knowledge and 
sees to it that students progress in 
their work, but his relation to stu- 
dents outside of his lectures is rather 
that of a consultant than of a dog- 
matic intellectual taskmaster. In 
every department of modern educa- 
tion, the student is expected to find 
out all he can for himself. If he fails, 
one can be reasonably sure he would 
not have succeeded under the old 
system of having all his knowledge 
pumped into him by a teacher. 

Another question I usually meet 
in debating this matter is, “In teach- 
ing piano, is it not the duty of the 
teacher to pass on the great perform- 
ance traditions of the past?’ My 
answer to that is another question, 
“Which tradition?” 


Individual Styles 


At the time that I was trying to 
find myself as an independent musi- 
cian, after being coached for ten 
years in Europe (in Paris, Berlin, 
and Vienna), there were three 
famous pianists generally regarded 
as Chopin specialists — Paderewski, 
De Pachmann and Gabrilowitsch. I 
knew their playing thoroughly. I 
still possess scores in which I noted 
the very different and very indi- 
vidual way in which each one played 
Chopin. Shall I pass on to my stu- 
dents the Paderewski tradition, the 
De Pachmann tradition, or the Ga- 
brilowitsch tradition? Or shall I 
pass on the Russian tradition as 1 
learned it from Jedliczka, pupil of 
Nicholas and Anton Rubinstein? I 
could also pass on the French tradi- 
tion of which I had a copious dose 
at the Conservatoire de Paris. That 
would be relatively simple, inas- 
much as Mr. Cortot has documented 
it in his Chopin editions. 

The truth is that the tradition 
passed on by any teacher is based 


upon what he was taught, and this 
whole chain of passed-on traditions 
is actually inspired either in the 
beginning or somewhere along the 
line by preference for a particular 
artist or adherence to a certain 
school. The famous Beethoven 
players who were held up as models 
to students in Europe at the time I 
was working there were Eugene 
d’Albert and Frederic Lamond. 
They were as different one from the 
other as Schnabel and Serkin are to- 
day. Which one can be considered 
a “tradition’’? 

In arguments, I am usually asked 
at this point, “What do you do with 
your students?” My reply is, “I try 
to lead them straight to the com- 
poser.” And this is where we come 
back to our main topic—accuracy. 

Every child studying the piano 
must be taught the facts of music— 
the notes and rhythmic values—just 
as he is taught a proper posture at 
the piano, a right-hand position, the 
effective use of fingers and wrists, 
and the controlled production of a 
singing tone. It is a long and dif- 
ficult business to master the me- 
chanics of piano playing, but the 
inner musical development of the 
student is a far greater problem. 

The student must learn that lit- 
eral factual accuracy is not enough. 
As he progresses toward the thresh- 
old of art he must gradually learn 
the true significance of the facts he 
knows. In order to re-create even 
the simplest piece of music, he must 
have gained some insight into the 
art of composition. He must realize 
the importance of form without 
which no instrumental musical art 
work can be created. A mere smat- 
tering of knowledge of a few con- 
ventional types of form does not 
suffice. The student must be brought 
to realize the various ways in which 
different composers use basic ideas 
of form as tonal structure. He must 
learn the immense importance of 
the phrase shape, the rhythmic pat- 
tern, the harmonic progression; in 
short, all the tone relationships that 
give meaning to music. 

More than once I have had a 
talented student win a scholarship 
in my class at Juilliard, playing 
among other things a required Pre- 
lude and Fugue of Bach in the en- 
trance examinations, only to find 
when I posed the question (at a 
first lesson), “What is a fugue?” that 


the student’s knowledge of the form 
was either vague and incomplete or 
nonexistent. Sometimes I got the 
answer, “I had fugue two years 
ago!” 

In order to inspire in students the 
desire to learn the things necessary 
to the real understanding of a musi- 
cal score, I find it exceedingly valu- 
able to impart (or to review, as the 
case may be) a clear concept of the 
nature and the evolution of West- 
ern art music. Music students in 
general seldom think of the signifi- 
cant fact that Ancient Greece with 
all the glory of its civilization left 
no musical art works in the form of 
composition by known masters. It 
is often startling to these students 
to realize that no equivalent of 
Beethoven is to be found in any 
civilization, ancient or modern, 
other than our own. It brings the 
student’s own relation to our West- 
ern art of music into sharp focus 
if he is made to study the reasons 
for the phenomenon of musical com- 
position in Western civilization, 
particularly three great European 
discoveries without which our musi- 
cal art treasure never could have 
come into being—polyphony, nota- 
tion, and musical forms. It gives the 
student a new respect for the score 
page to get some idea of the de- 
velopment of notation from the 
early neumes onward and to learn 
of all the work, inventiveness, and 
ingenuity that went into the evolu- 
tion of the art of writing down 
music. It opens his eyes to the 
miracle of a modern score in which 
the exact pitch and duration of 
every note can be given by the com- 


poser. 


Overall Values 


Let him further realize that in 
the values—and by that I mean not 
only the pitch and duration of every 
note, but the grouping of these notes 
into musical phrases and rhythmic 
patterns, the combinations of tones 
that create harmony and tonality, 
the over-all architectural ground 
plan we call form, the dynamic 
gradations, the accents, the effect of 
tempo and fluctuations of tempo 
upon the mood and character of 
music; in short, all the tone rela- 
tionships that give meaning to 
music—in all these values as set 


(Continued on page 74) 
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1953 SEASON 
SIX ONE-WEEK SESSIONS 
DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 


June 21 — June 26 
June 29 — July 3 
July 5 — July 10* 
July 12 — July 17 
July 19 — July 24 
July 26 — July 31* 


("Advanced sessions. Enrollment limited to those who have previously 
attended a Waring Workshop.) 


ALL SESSIONS will be held in the new permanent Waring Workshop building — 
the former Castle Inn and Music Hall, a famous Shawnee Valley resort located just 
three miles from Shawnee-on-Delaware. 


THE FACULTY of this Workshop will be headed by Fred Waring and Dr. Lara 
Hoggard. The course of study is designed for directors of school, college, church, 
community, and industrial choral groups, and will provide comprehensive and 
intensive instruction in choral techniques and literature. Special attention will be 
given to the use of the Waring Tone Syllables. 


MORE THAN FOUR THOUSAND choral directors have attended and enthusiastically 
endorsed the Waring Workshop. 


a TELEVISION TECHNIQUES 
for choral groups and conductors 


A new feature of the 1953 Waring Workshop. 
Studio equipment plus the Waring staff know-how. 


For information and enrollment form address 
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REGISTRAR, FRED WARING CHORAL WORKSHOP, DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 
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ELIZABETH KAHO 


OLLEGE music departments are 

failing to fulfill one of their 
most important functions in the 
training of musicians. They are 
graduating music majors who do not 
have an adequate knowledge of the 
substance of their art —the music 
itself. More and more the colleges 
and universities have undertaken the 
training of future musicians, and 
that term is used in a broad sense 
to include professional performers, 
teachers of music, and the worthy 
amateurs who devote their leisure 
to the art of music. These institu- 
tions are failing, however, to intro- 
duce their students to any consider- 
able number of the masterpieces of 
music composition. How can one 
teach and direct choral music with- 
out knowing a lot of the music writ- 
ten for that medium from the time 
of the Gregorian Chant up to the 
present? How can a teacher give his 
students an understanding or- 
chestral music without knowing at 
least some of the music written for 
large combinations of instruments by 
composers from Monteverdi to Stra- 
vinsky and Sessions? How can a sing- 
er sing or teach without knowing 
art and solo songs of all times and 
experiencing the dramatic impact of 
opera from Caccini to Menotti? How 
can anyone interested in music as a 
cultural influence grasp its true 
aesthetic value without knowing the 
great quartets and that whole body 
of chamber music which from early 
times has voiced the most intimate 
thoughts of composers? How, in 
short, can anyone be a musician and 
not know music? Yet college music 
departments are not, on the whole, 


Elizabeth Kaho is a member of the 
music faculty of Lebanon Valley Col- 
lege, Annville, Pa. 


giving their students an opportunity 
to know enough music literature. 

This is no idle statement but 
a considered condemnation of an 
existing situation, made in the hope 
that something can be done about 
it. In a recently published study, 
the writer assembled data which sub- 
stantiate these charges. A fair and 
adequate sampling of college music 
departments was made and statistics 
were compiled. From a study of the 
questionnaires sent out by the writer 
and painstakingly answered by a 
heartening number of sincere and 
hard-working college professors, it 
becomes evident that there is some 
discrepancy in the work being done 
in the different institutions in this 
matter of teaching the music itself. 
It is encouraging to see how much 
is being done in a few cases, but 
the great majority show that a 
meager amount of attention is being 
given to the most vital thing in 
music training — the study of the 
music itself. 

In the first place, the evidence 
shows that of the music literature 
which is being taught in the col- 
leges, more than 50 per cent is drawn 
from the nineteenth century- and 
about the same percentage is orches- 
tral music. How can anyone defend 
such heavy emphasis on music of 
the nineteenth century? One answer 
that has been made is that the ma- 
jority of the music heard on _pro- 
grams today is from that period. 
That is a poor argument, but if it is 
true (and it probably is) then it is 


1 Elizabeth E. Kaho, Analysis of the 
Study of Music Literature in American 
Colleges. Contributions to Education 
No. 971. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York, 1950. 


all the more necessary that music 
students hear more and more music 
of other periods of history. This is 
no plea to throw out nineteenth-cen- 
tury music; there is a place for the 
Franck D Minor Symphony, which 
in the study ranked first of all 
music. But there must be much more 
study of music from the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and twentieth centuries. It is dis. 
couraging that of the nineteenth-cen- 
tury music, too many compositions 
are hackneyed from overuse on com- 
mercial programs and in standard 
music texts and courses for fifty 
years. Surely the colleges should re- 
member that Beethoven wrote more 
than the Fifth Symphony; that 
Schubert composed music other than 
The Erlking and The Unfinished 
Symphony; that Mendelssohn _ has 
more to his credit than the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream Overture! 
These are good, but musicians must 
know more. 


Wrong Emphasis? 


Granted that the orchestra is an 
exciting and spectacular medium for 
expressing musical ideas and _ that 
many composers have written for it, 
is it logical to place so much em- 
phasis on the orchestra while prac- 
tically excluding vocal, solo, and 
chamber music? At this point some- 
one will say that the private teacher 
will take care of those in the studio, 
but very little can be done there 
to compensate for the lack of this 
solo literature in the class teaching 
program. The private teacher has 
enough to do in the lesson time to 
bring the student to the point where 
he can control his instrument tech- 
nically and to develop the talent to 
the place where the student can per- 
form adequately. If the private teach- 
er takes time to teach and discuss the 
literature from the instrument, the 
student does not learn to perform, 
and the teacher is under obligation 
to produce students who play. 

College music departments should 
provide repertoire classes for each 
instrument where the students ma- 
joring in that instrument can hear 
and study either from recorded per- 
formances or from informal sight- 
reading performances a great deal of 
the literature for that medium. Very 
few institutions have such classes or 
seminars. Some managed them on a 


(Continued on page 52) 
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You take no chances when you choose 
a SYMMETRICUT REED...you are sure 
_ it’sthe right reed for you. Custom-made _ 
of carefully selected and seasoned — 
cane, skillfully cut and graded, SYM- 
-METRICUTS offer uniformly responsive, 
instantly playable reeds for discerning — 
musicians. There’s never a doubt with 
SYMMETRICUT— it’s right for you. 
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non-credit or volunteer basis and 
some discourage even that much ex- 
tra study. 

There are those who claim that 
students get a great deal of music 
literature in the performing organi- 
zations which will offset the bad 
showing in class teaching. That is 
doubtful. In organizations the di- 
rector’s time, again of necessity, is 
occupied by the demand for per- 
formance and the technical prob- 
lems of that performance. Beyond 
the one or two programs prepared 
by the organization, in many cases 
no other literature is studied or con- 
sidered. Furthermore, too many times 
the students know nothing about 
the music they perform—only the 
notes! A “first chair” player in an 
organization which was to play a 
program the next week could not 
give the titles or composers of the 
music to be played! After he had 
gone to rehearsal and copied down 
the titles and composers he asked 
if a certain seventeenth-century com- 
poser was living now! No, it must 
be admitted that the place for the 
bulk of the teaching of music litera- 
ture is squarely on the shoulders of 
the professors administering the 
courses given in the colleges, not 
on the private teachers or on the di- 
rectors of organizations, though they 
may help. 


Few Compositions Studied 


Another fact learned from the 
above-mentioned study is that the 
general average for all colleges sur- 
veyed is about one hundred com- 
positions presented in all courses of- 
fered — less than one composition 
a week for the eight semesters of 
college training! One hundred com- 
positions including not only large 
works such as symphonies and con- 
certos but songs (even folk songs) 
and short pieces. One hundred com- 
positions of which fifty, according to 
the figures, were composed in the 
nineteenth century. One hundred 
compositions of which fifty (not the 
same fifty, obviously) would be for 
orchestra, That is the music diet for 
college music majors. And these are 
not studied completely or thorough- 
ly. It was found that the most usual 
method of presenting this music is 
to play a recording and give the 


students some information about the 
principal themes or general struc- 
ture. There is no evidence that the 
students have access to scores or to 
frequent rehearings of the music. 
How much can you grasp of a new 
composition heard once? It takes a 
gifted and experienced musician to 
learn much about a new and un- 
familiar composition from one hear- 
ing. But many _ colleges which 
maintain music departments have no 
provisions for the hearing of music 
except in the classroom. Students 
don’t have a fair chance to know the 
masterpieces of their chosen art. 

A third fact discovered is that 
about 90 per cent of the music litera- 
ture taught in the colleges is pre- 
sented in courses designated as His- 
tory and Appreciation of Music. 
Those courses should rightly deal 
most of all in music, but is it neces- 
sary to practically eliminate music 
from other courses? Colleges under- 
take to teach music and somewhere 
in the four-year period they present 
about ninety examples of music in 
a course in history of music and 
in all the other courses — theory, 
music education, instrumental classes 
and the like —they manage to use 
about ten compositions. Some insti- 
tutions are doing rewarding and 
noble work in teaching “theory” 
through music, but many others are 
still teaching only the “dry bones” 
of music — the rules of harmony. 
How dull it must be for an ambiti- 
ous freshman music major to spend 
dreary hours learning rules and 
writing meaningless exercises to 
learn theory when the whole world 
of music lies untouched! How disap- 
pointing it must be to have course 
after course talking all about music 
but never getting to the music it- 
self! It is a wonder that they sur- 
vive the first year, because in too 
many cases they hear no music be- 
yond their harmony exercises, a few 
solo pieces on their major instru- 
ment, and perhaps a few composi- 
tions played or sung in an “organi- 
zation.” They go to college to study 
music, and never hear any from Sep- 
tember to June! 

What, then, is to be done? Must 
the situation remain as it is or can 
something be done to alter and im- 
prove it? Yes, there are constructive 
suggestions which would not be im- 
possible to carry out. In the first 
place, the most obvious need is for 


more music in college music cuni- 
cula. The entire program must be 
geared to music itself — new music 
drawn from all periods of composi- 
tion and for all instruments and 
combinations of instruments. It may 
mean rewriting entire curricula but 
that would be all to the good, 
Liberal arts colleges in general are 
becoming aware that they have 
slipped away from the real mean- 
ing of a liberal education and 
are adopting the plan for general 
education in the humanities, the so- 
cial sciences, and the natural sci- 
ences. Music departments might pro- 
fit from considering that plan and 
bringing music to the students and 
the students to the music. It does not 
mean that the music course of study 
would be one long, glorious period 
of listening to records. This music 
is to be studied and examined in the 
light of the structure and aesthetic 
meaning of the art. There will still 
be a lot of hard work to be done— 
music is not a “snap course.” Much 
drill and real application are neces- 
sary to master the art, but it will 
become meaningful and joyful if 
it is associated with a study of the 
music itself and not with textbook 
exercises alone. Each instructor must 
feel a personal obligation to use 
music in his teaching, to grasp every 
opportunity to illustrate a point by 
music, to set up units of study 
around a master composition. Every 
means, formal and informal, must 
be explored and made to contribute 
to the end of more and more music 
literature in the college curriculum. 


Financial Aspects 


To do this, equipment is necessary 
and that costs money. Colleges have 
met the necessity of equipment for 
science courses and athletics in order 
to meet standards set by certain ac- 
crediting agencies. They must meet 
these needs if they are to do the job 
to which they have committed them- 
selves. They must do the same for 
music. It may be necessary to charge 
“laboratory” fees for some courses, 
but whatever financial arrangements 
are needed it is imperative that cer- 
tain equipment be provided. Stu- 
dents cannot be expected to under- 
stand all about a composition from 
one hearing, they must have a chance 
to hear music over and over and 
must be encouraged to browse about 
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in music on their own. Listening 
rooms where a number of students 
can study music either assigned or 
chosen on their own are absolute 
necessities for self-respecting music 
departments. There must also be a 
suitable library of recordings, music, 
and scores. Fortunately, now as at no 
other time in history, much record- 
ed music is available. Recent ex- 
pansion by recording companies and 
the advent of the long-playing, un- 
breakable records make this problem 
considerably easier than it was ten 
years ago. But it is not necessary to 
rely entirely on records. Use the 
talent of faculty and advanced stu- 
dents to play interesting new and 
less-known compositions, not in for- 
mal recital style but in informal 
presentations where the music is 
discussed, explained, and replayed 
until it is familiar and clearly un- 
derstood. Encourage Record Clubs 
in which students and faculty may 
meet for sessions to hear and com- 
pare each other’s records. Much 
music can be absorbed when a group 
meets informally, sits on the floor, a 
coke in one hand and a potato chip 
in the other, with ears glued to the 
music pouring from a phonograph 
and eyes following a score, or com- 
paring different interpretations of a 
composition. All of these things take 
some effort and expenditure of time, 
energy, and funds but they will pay 
off. A faculty can do wonders if it 
really goes at this problem, decides 
just what its particular department 
needs (because there can be no 
“standard” repertoire set up), plans 
a systematic building of equipment 
for providing more music, and, most 
of all, accepts the responsibility of 
teaching music literature. 

Much more could be said about 
problems and procedures and plans 
for action. However, the important 
point to be emphasized is this — 
too little and too limited music 
literature is being taught in our 
college music departments. AAA 


AN EASTER CAROL 
SERVICE 


for community, school, and 
church will be found in the 
February issue of Music 
Journal. It is written by Ho- 
bart Mitchell, whose Christ- 
mas Carol Service was so en- 
thusiastically received by all 
readers that it was reprinted 
in the November issue. 
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By J. Frederick Muller and Betty Elmquist 
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—Large Notes—Full Score—Easy Piano Accompaniment. 
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Heart of the 


Music Library 


VIRGINIA CUNNINGHAM 


HERE are a number of com- 

monly expressed misconceptions 
about library catalogs and catalog- 
ers. Among them is the idea that the 
card catalog is to be used only as a 
last resort, like the index of a book. 
If you can find what you want by 
plowing around the shelves of the 
library, don’t use the catalog. Equal- 
ly false is the notion that the cata- 
loger is a ghostly female who sits 
in an “ivory tower” all day typing 
cards for books, never thinking 
about how those cards are to be 
used or what information the user 
might like to find on them. 

It is unfortunate that such ideas 
should be current, for a well-built 
catalog is truly the heart of the 
library, the organ on which all the 
many services of the library depend. 
When properly used the catalog will 
answer an amazing number and va- 
riety of questions. The schoolboy 
wanting a piano piece or the scholar 
seeking highly technical information 
can find satisfactory answers in the 
catalog. 

Let us suppose that you are a 
cellist. With a group of your friends 
you have organized a string quartet 
which meets at your house every 
Tuesday night to make music. You 
are not experts, and sometimes your 
wife grimaces at the sounds you 
make, but just the same you have 
wonderful fun. You have agreed to 
go to the library and get Beetho- 
ven’s Op. 18, no. 6 for next Tuesday, 
since you all like that quartet and 
it is probably not too difficult for 
your group to perform. By the time 
you finally get around to your er- 
rand it is Friday. You hurry to the 


Virginia Cunningham is chief of the 
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Music Room of the library and 
consult the catalog. Ba-Bax, Baz- 
Beeth; must be in this one. Bee- 
thoven — Beethoven — Beethoven— 
Where are the quartets? Ah, here 
they are! Op. 18, no. 1-6. They have 
the parts, and in the Peters edition, 
too. Good! You copy down the call 
number, and then, noticing that the 
library also has an Eulenburg mini- 
ature score, decide that you will 
take that as well for study over the 
week-end. Unfair advantage, per- 
haps, but you will let the others use 
it too. Clutching your slip of paper 
bearing the two call numbers you 
trot to the shelves. But Op. 18, no. 6 
is not there, not in the shape of a 
Peters or any other edition. You ask 
the librarian at the desk, hoping 
that by some magic she can produce 
it. But she tells you that it is out 
and is not due back until next 
Thursday. Apparently noticing your 
downcast look (as you meant all the 
time she should), she suggests that 
you look in the catalog under the 
subject heading “Quartets—Strings” 
for another quartet that you might 
use. You adopt this suggestion, and 
surprisingly enough it works. You 
find three which you think might be 
suitable, and this time take down all 
three call numbers as _ insurance. 
Your first choice, the Haydn, Op. 
33, no. 3 is on the shelf. You get it, 
and by consulting the catalog under 
Haydn’s name you find that the li- 
brary also has the miniature score. 
You check both out, your errand 
successfully accomplished. 

Two ways of using the catalog are 
here illustrated—as an index by au- 
thor, or in the case of music, by 
composer, and as an index by sub- 
ject to the contents of the library. 
But there are other ways in which 


the catalog is useful. It serves, for 
instance, as a jog to the failing 
memory. Music is listed in the cata- 
log also by title, in case you want 
that piece called “Moonlight” by the 
French composer whose name you 
can’t remember. You __ probably 
won't find it under “Moonlight,” 
but you undoubtedly will find a 
cross-reference to “Claire de lune” 
by Debussy. 

Do you know what a cross-refer- 
ence is? It is a guide from an unused 
heading to a used heading in the 
catalog, or from one subject to re- 
lated subjects. It is a signal that you 
are on a dead-end street, but that 
two streets down you can get to 
where you want to go. If you look 
under “Moonlight” and find noth- 
ing, the catalog does not let you 
languish under the impression that 
the library does not have Debussy’s 
“Clair de lune,” but erects a sign 
telling you where to look for it. 
Through these cross-references the 
catalog also serves as an expander 
of horizons. Suppose, for instance, 
that you want to write a paper on 
the teaching of music. You look 
under the subject ““Music—Instruc- 
tion and study,” and when you have 
gone through all the cards with that 
heading you find that the library 
has erected some more signposts 
reading “Music — Instruction and 
study” see also “Chromatic altera- 
tion (Music),” “Composition (Mu- 
sic),”- “Conservatories of music,” 
“Far-training,” “Harmony,” etc. 

It is partly through these cross- 
references that the catalog is made 
an integrated unit, not merely a 
collection of so many thousands of 
cards. Each card is dependent upon 
others and each card has others de- 
pendent upon it. The catalog is a 
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woven fabric, not an accumulation 
of remnants; a_ well-constructed 
house, not a pile of bricks. It is 
built according to a well thought- 
out plan which considers the prob- 
lems of the present and looks for- 
ward to the demands of the future. 
The catalog provides an approach 
to the books in a library through 
author, title, subject, collaborators, 
editor, translator, compiler, etec.; 
that is, it tries to foresee your in- 
terests and answer your questions 
from your point of view. I know 
of only one thing the catalog will 
not do—it will not correct your er- 
rors. If you are looking for “After- 
noon on a farm,” some human 
agency will have to guide you 
to the work “L’Aprés-midi d’un 
faune.” 


Role of Cataloger 


Naturally the catalog does not 
grow by itself. All of this masterly 
planning and building is done by 
the cataloger, and her work is to a 
great extent not understood or ap- 
preciated by the patrons of the li- 
brary. They get acquainted with the 
reference librarians who help them 
to find material or information; 
they chat with the circulation librar- 
ians who check books in and out for 
them and collect their fines; their 
children develop a deep regard for 
the librarians in the children’s 
room. But the only time they bump 
into a cataloger is when she is filing 
cards in a catalog drawer they need, 
and they feel it would be impolite 
to stop her. 

It may be that her fingers flying 
efficiently through the cards, and the 
burning zeal in her eye warn peo- 
ple to steal quietly away. Only an- 
other cataloger would realize that 
these are indications of a great de- 
sire to get the monotonous job of 
filing over and done with, not of a 
passionate love of filing. Only an- 
other cataloger would realize that 
she would be very much pleased to 
have you. nudge her elbow and say, 
“May I see if you have a libretto of 
Die Meistersinger?” You will be 
surprised to find how quickly and 
pleasantly she answers, “Yes, of 
course,” and J wouldn’t be surprised 
if she found it in the catalog and 
then went to the shelf and got it 
for you. Here she has the opportu- 
nity of one small contact with a user 
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of the library, and she is very glad 
for it. 

This lack of contact between cata- 
loger and patron is unfortunate for 
both. The cataloger is anxious to 
make the catalog the best possible 
tool, but this she cannot do unless 
she knows what kinds of questions 
people ask, what types of informa- 
tion they need. If she has no oppor- 
tunity to meet patrons herself, she 
must find out about them second 
hand, from the people who do meet 
them. Direct contact would, of 
course, be more satisfactory to her. 
She would prefer to decide from 
her own experience whether “Sym- 
phonies — Scores,” or “Orchestra — 
Symphonies—Scores” would be the 
more useful subject heading. 


Other Knowledge 


Catalogers can be helpful to li- 
brary users in other ways than by 
providing them with a good catalog. 
In the course of their work cata- 
logers often acquire special biblio- 
graphical knowledge which may be 
unique in the library. This is espe- 
cially true in large libraries which 
must have subject specialists on their 
cataloging staffs. Also, catalogers are 
ordinarily expected to have greater 
language equipment than _ other 
members of the staff. Because of 
these special skills the cataloger can 
extend the reference services of the 
library. 

The misconceptions mentioned in 
the first paragraph of this article are 
the result of patrons’ seldom meet- 
ing a cataloger on her own ground. 
She is not a ghostly female. She is a 
very much alive, wholesome young 
lady. She often has an excellent sense 
of humor (witness the cataloger who 
let this typographical error stand in 
the catalog for everyone to enjoy: 
Le singe d’une nuit dété). She 
dresses as well as her all-too-often 
inadequate salary allows, and does 
her hair in the latest style. She wears 
glasses because she does so much 
close work, but if you invite her to 
dinner she will come without them. 
She is likely to have a great interest 
in sports as a relief from her seden- 
tary job. In a word, she is a very 
normal person. 


Users of the catalog have no op- 
portunity to know just what a cata- 
loger does and why. Cataloging proc- 
esses are usually carried on behind 
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closed doors, in rooms not open to 
the public. Perhaps it would be bet- 
ter if patrons could wander into the 
cataloger’s office and look over her 
shoulder as she consults the Diction- 
ary of American Biography, or hear 
her lament over the scarcity of in- 
formation about one James Ramsey 
Matthews. They might then be able 
to appreciate the care with which 
each card in the catalog is prepared, 
the effort which the cataloger makes 
to provide useful information on the 
card, and the special knowledge 
which she feels she must have to do 
her work well. 

It would be helpful, too, if cata- 
logers and publishers could get bet- 
ter acquainted. A great many books 
are published in the same general 
make-up and are not difficult to de- 
scribe, but occasionally publishers 
do things which seem strange to a 
cataloger’s mind. Why, for instance, 
are fly-leaves included in the paging 
of a book, and why are preliminary 
leaves partly paged and partly un- 
paged, with no apparent pattern? 
There is one firm of music publish- 
ers whose imprint varies a great 
deal, thus posing a problem for the 
cataloger. She wants to enter the 
name of the publisher on the card 
as part of the identification of the 
book, but when the form of the firm 
name so often varies she is puzzled 
as to what to do. Both librarians and 
publishers have books as their stock- 
in-trade; both have special prob- 
lems in the handling of books not 
understood by the other. A better 
mutual acquaintaince would work 
to the advantage of each. 


Special Requirements 


Music is one of the most difficult 
types of material to catalog, and the 
music cataloger occupies a special 
place among her fellows. She must 
know all of the ordinary cataloging 
techniques, and in addition those 
special techniques which apply to 
music. Because of the way music is 
used by the performers, it is pub- 
lished in special forms. These the 
cataloger must be capable of recog- 
nizing and describing on the card. 
She must know a score when she sees 
one and must realize the significance 
of parts in relationship to the score; 
she must know the names of instru- 
ments in the most commonly used 
languages; she must be able to de- 


termine the key and voice range of 
compositions; most important of all, 
she must have a good knowledge of 
the history of music. One reason for 
this is that the “classics” are so fre. 
quently published in new editions. 
If the cataloger knows the place of 
the composer and his work in the 
history of music she will be able to 
catalog these new editions intelli- 
gently. Another reason is that old 
music is constantly being arranged 
for modern instruments. A cataloger 
well-versed in the history of music 
will be able efficiently to find the 
original of the music, to understand 
the form in which it was written 
and the significance of the instru- 
mentation in the original form and 
in the modern arrangement. 

This necessity for bibliographical 
and historical research is one of the 
great joys of a cataloger. A “Minuet” 
by Handel, “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” “Meadowlands” by Knip- 
per, “Waltzing Matilda”—each of 
these presents a challenge. The cata- 
loger must identify them exactly in 
order to catalog them. She wants to 
know which Minuet by Handel, 
what was the connection of John 
Stafford Smith with “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” whether ‘“Mea- 
dowlands” was originally a choral 
work, and who wrote the music for 
“Waltzing Matilda.” In order to de- 
termine the answers to these ques- 
tions she will have to consult many 
reference works -in various lan- 
guages, use available indexes to get 
at the original or definitive editions 
of the works, and often compare 
various editions of the music. She 
occasionally finds herself wishing 
that the publisher of the music had 
given her a little more information 
about the work, information which 
might well be stated in a brief intro- 
ductory note. For instance, the orig: 
inal of an “Air” by Purcell ar- 
ranged for four clarinets may be 
very difficult to trace, whereas if the 
publisher had stated that the Air 
was taken from the composer's 
fourth “Sonata of Three Parts,” the 
cataloger’s problem would 
been much simpler. Be that as it 
may, the research undertaken by the 
cataloger often has the aspects of 
a detective hunt, and it is no won- 
der that after several hours of in- 
tensive work the cataloger has a 
great feeling of triumph when the 
problem is solved. 
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I do not intend to imply that each 
music title cataloged requires such 
extensive research, because this is 
not true. Some are as easy to catalog 
as Forever Amber. But research is 
more often necessary in the case of 
music than in any other type of 
material. Literary works may be re- 
published in the original language 
or translated into other languages, 
but such a change is easily recog- 
nized. A book may be published in 
several editions, each a revision and 
enlargement of the last, but here 
also the problem is simple. ‘The fact 
that music can be arranged for so 
many instruments and in so many 
forms is where the difficulty lies. It 
is part of the cataloger’s plan for the 
catalog that each title should be 
clearly identified, that it should be 
noted as in the original or an ar- 
ranged form, that it should have 
subject headings which bring it into 
the group having the same medium 
of performance, and that it should 
be classified so that it will stand with 
other material of the same type on 
the shelves. It is quite possible that 
the library might own twenty ar- 
rangements of the “Evening Song” 
from Tannhduser, and if you are 
looking for an arrangement for vio- 
lin and piano the cataloger feels 
that you should be able to know 
from the catalog cards whether the 
library has such an arrangement. 
Moreover, she wants you to be able 
to find the work if you look under 
Wagner, under “Evening Song,” un- 
der “O du mein holder Abend- 
stern,” under “Violin and piano,” or 
under Heifetz as the arranger. 

The cataloger feels a strong sense 
of responsibility to the users of the 
library; they are constantly in her 
mind as she does her work. The 
catalog itself stands as a monument 
to her success, and the dependence 
upon it of the library staff and pa- 
trons alike prove the quality and 
importance of her work. aaa 
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MANUSCRIPT 
(Continued from page 34) 


acute personal experience. There 
were also countless numbers of the 
“moon-June” variety of popular 
song, which were either dangerously 
familiar in composition, or com- 
pletely failed in many facets of the 
songwriter’s craft. In lesser propor- 
tion, but in goodly number, there 
were works of serious nature: in- 
strumental, choral, operatic, sym- 
phonic — methods or texts. Many 
were good, and bore the unmistak- 
able signs of long hours in prepara- 
tion, yet each lacked, in varying 
degrees, the very fundamentals of 
musical knowledge, technic, or gram- 
mar, without which the creation and 
development of musical ideas are 
impossible. 

Last of all, there were surpris- 
ingly few well-written compositions 
in various forms (and even text- 
books) which either did not coincide 
with general editorial policies, or 
could not be tailored into any pre- 
designed publication schedule. 

Out of twenty-odd thousand man- 


uscripts received and examined dur- 
ing the course of this two-year 
study, not one was accepted. 

It would be unjust to state that 


twenty-odd thousand composers were 


incapable of producing a_ single 
manuscript acceptable for publica- 
tion. Most of the manuscripts re- 
ferred to were fashioned by individ- 
uals who made little or no pretense 
of knowing the technic of music; 
they merely wanted to write some- 
thing. Yet the most discouraging 
part of this exhaustive study was the 
realization of a mighty confidence 
on the part of music students from 
various institutions who had studied 
(or so they said) harmony, counter- 
point, and composition. In spite of 
this, their manuscripts were either 
steeped in the idiom of some of our 
favored contemporary highlights or 
overstuffed with examples of arid 
counterpoint and rhythmic trickery. 


Self-evaluation 


A study of harmony, counterpoint, 
and composition does not make a 
composer any more than an en- 


thusiastic urge toward the popular 
idiom makes a songwriter. Effusive 
approbation of amateur creations on 
the part of teachers or influential 
friends is very often grossly mislead- 
ing and dangerous to the composer, 
This approbation engenders in him 
a self-confidence and complacency 
which could lead eventually to frus- 
tration through misguidance. 

The editor lays no claim to in- 
fallibility. He is capable of errors in 
judgment as is any other human 
being. His insurance against error, 
however, lies in a long experience 
with music per se, and in its value 
to potential users. 

In conclusion, the return of your 
manuscript is not necessarily a tacit 
declaration on the part of a music 
publisher that your work is inferior. 
You have seen from the foregoing 
that the reasons may be many or 
few, but the purely commercial as- 
pects of your composition, together 
with its musical value and adapt- 
ability to the ever-changing editorial 
panorama are, in the final analysis, 
the weights which are used to bal- 
ance the scales. AAA 
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RESEARCH 


(Continued from page 22) 

the idea, but faiked in realizing it 
for I could not find even four peo- 
ple among my friends who would 
“tackle” the entertainment. If you 
think my experience unusual, I sug- 
gest that you try it, limiting yourself 
to adults who have no connection 
with music as a profession, and re- 
maining within your circle of per- 
sonal friends. 

My experience has, once again, 
pointed up what I believe ap- 
proaches the proportions of a na- 
tional scandal. Children and adoles- 
cents spend hundreds of millions of 
man hours presumably learning to 
read music. But they don’t learn to 
read. Let us face it! Suppose an econ- 
omy-minded legislative committee 
studied the course of study in our 
school system. I venture to say that 
those investigators would be reason- 
able in concluding that school chil- 
dren learn to read music in approx- 
imately the same proportion that 
they learn to do long division. 

Suppose, now, that our legislators 
assembled the high school students, 
passed around “Twice 55” books, 


and asked the music supervisor to 
lead them as they sight-read a few 
songs. Those who have tried this 
experiment know the answer. 

Suppose that on the basis of such 
a test all work on reading music was 
ordered deleted from the curric- 
ulum, and corresponding adjust- 
ments were made in the number 
and technical training of the music 
staff. How would we defend our- 
selves? 


How To Read Music 


For years we have had heated de- 
bates about whether or not to use 
solfeggio. I have participated in this 
controversy with great zeal, but I 
suggest that it is time we all ad- 
mitted that the question is not 
whether Method A is better than 
Method B. The vital question is: 
How do you teach children or ad- 
olescents to read music? 

Here is one significant problem 
for music psychologists. Let us ap- 
ply the “sowhatness” test. We dis- 
cover how to teach children (not 
the talented few, but children in 
general) how to read music. So 
what? So the postulated social and 


spiritual benefits of participation in 
music are available to millions more 
than previously, and experience in 
musical participation is greatly 
broadened for those who now par- 
ticipate to a limited extent. 

There is a study that would be 
worth publishing! And I would like 
to suggest one or two more fruitful 
areas for research. 

The survey is often scorned by 
psychologists as a low-brow research 
technique. The fact is, of course, 
that the significance of the finding, 
not the complexity of the method, 
is the proper criterion. I wish now 
to suggest an area in which a careful 
and penetrating survey seems long 
overdue. 

Regardless of specifics in our edu- 
cational philosophy, I believe we all 
agree that education is meant to 
carry over into postgraduate life. 
We all believe that the facts, atti- 
tudes, feelings, appreciations, and 
techniques acquired in school should 
enrich adult life. To my way of 
thinking, one of the prime mysteries 
of our society is what happens to the 
instruments and the players in our 
high school orchestra and _ bands 

(Continued on page 60) 
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after they leave high school? 

In the Middle West, where I 
worked as a music teacher, a town 
of 10,000 that could not muster a 
high school orchestra of fifty pieces 
was considered a delinquent town. 
Assuming a four-year turnover, a 
high school in such a town would 
a graduate 150 orchestra players in 
; twelve years. Assuming that two of 

every three of these orchestral grad- 

uates went away to college, or left 
3 town for other reasons, a town of 
a 10,000 should have fifty orchestra 
: players for each twelve years of its 
school orchestra life. Where, then, 
are our community symphonies? 

Several years ago I had the mixed 
pleasure of assisting in organizing a 
symphony orchestra in a major city. 
Although I have no figures, I am 
confident that there were at least 
a thousand high school students 
playing at least $100,000 worth of 
instruments in the schools of that 
city during a given year. In addition, 
there were one of the largest univer- 
sities in the country, and a fair-sized 
college which was rightfully proud 
of its music department in that city. 
One would suppose that there 


would be an enormous performer 
potential in such a city. The fact, 
however, was that in order to as- 
semble a symphony of 100 pieces, 
we had to rob the university and 
college orchestras, persuade com- 
petent musicians to drive in from 
towns as much as forty miles distant, 
import four “first chairs,” and so 
on and on. 

Where were the local musicians? 
We assume that participation in mu- 
sic will enrich adult life. We assume 
that our schools’ musical organiza- 
tions prepare for such enrichment 
of adult life. But have we tested 
the assumption? The observable 
facts certainly do not vouch for our 
success. 


Survey Needed 


Music psychologists should con- 
duct a survey in this area. What 
happens to the instruments? What 
happens to the playing? Was the 
musical experience (aside from the 
social or team experience) worth 
while? If yes, why was it not con- 
tinued? What place, if any, does 
music participation occupy in the 


life of the grown-up high school 
musician? 

Let us apply the ‘“sowhatness” 
test. We find that.school music par- 
ticipation has such and such mean- 
ings in retrospect. It carries over in 
these ways; it does not carry over 
in these other ways. 

So what? So, on the basis of facts, 
we can set about revising our music 
program in order to enlarge the 
postulated enriching effects of mu- 
sic participation in adult commu- 
nity life. 

A survey was recently conducted 
by the Columbia Recording Com. 
pany. The purpose was to learn 
more about the tastes and _prefer- 
ences of those who buy phonograph 
records. One of the findings was 
that classical music is liked by a 
larger proportion of those between 
the ages of twenty and forty than 
of teen-agers. 

Let me restate this finding: High 
school students and those who have 
been out of school for only a few 
years are less interested in classical 
music than adults who have been 
away from the influence of school 
music for a period of from five to 
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twenty years. Although this state- 
ment contains implications not pres- 
ent in the data, perhaps it will serve 
to dramatize another fertile area for 
research and development. If so, 
it will have served its purpose. 

A careful study in this area would 
pass the “‘sowhatness” test. The 
findings should show whether the 
time and energy devoted to the cul- 
tivation of lovers of serious music in 
the public schools are actually pay- 
ing dividends. Some serious students 
believe that the intellectual and 
emotional content of mature, serious 
music is simply beyond the grasp of 
most adolescents. If they are right, 
many so-called music appreciation 
courses are figuratively feeding steak 
to babies. 


ORCHESTRA SCORES 
(Continued from page 44) 
posers our conception of perform- 
ance has been exalted out of all 
proportion. Gone are the days of 
the reading-rehearsal, the playing 
of music for fun, not perfection. 
Gone is the opportunity for a vio- 
linist or pianist to read through a 
concerto with a non-professional or 


amateur symphony. The aspects of 
training in this manner, both for the 
orchestra and for the soloist are un- 
limited. Why not make use of the 
resources available? Suppose, for ex- 
ample, a young artist wishes to per- 
fect his playing with orchestra. To 
prepare himself for a career, no bet- 
ter experience can be had than 
playing with one of these less 
known and, perhaps, less skilled or- 
chestras. Young artists may be 
assured a conscientious accompani- 
ment and more rehearsals than are 
to be had with a major symphony. 

American composers and_tran- 
scribers are missing an opportunity 
of great value if they, too, do not 
make use of these orchestras. If they 
would write works of moderate dif- 
ficulty, they would receive as many 
rehearsals and performances as they 
wish. College symphonies and other 
non-professional orchestras would 
be glad to allow a composer or tran- 
scriber the use of their rehearsal 
time and players for pre-perform- 
ance tryouts of works. They could 
experiment to their heart’s content. 
How better could they test their 
musical ideas before incorporating 
them into finished works? How bet- 


ter prepare for the appearance of a 
work on the program of a major 
symphony orchestra? How better get 
critical judgment? 

The reaction to these ideas may 
be antagonistic on purely musical 
and artistic grounds. They may 
sound like a plea for mediocrity. A 
composer may feel that if he resorts 
to the less skilled orchestra, his mu- 
sic may receive a mediocre perform- 
ance. This may be true, but better 
a mediocre performance than none 
at all. Music history is replete with 
examples of mediocre performances 
of music of the masters. There has 
been too much onus placed upon the 
word mediocre. A composer has the 
right to hope for perfection when 
his works are performed, but how 
many times does he get it, even from 
performances by our major sym- 
phony orchestras? 

A plea is made, therefore, in be- 
half of the hundreds of less skilled 
symphony orchestras in our country. 
If our musical creators and crafts- 
men will give them consideration, 
they, in turn, will pledge careful, 
sincere performances and rehearsals 
if they are provided with music they 
can play. 
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MUSIC TRAINING 


(Continued from page 21) 


or craft work to give him the essen- 
tial “feel” of the work, and regards 
techniques not as starting points, 
but as later developments. This is 
the right starting point even for a 
person who is going to be a profes- 
sional. In some of our best architec- 
tural schools the first thing a stu- 
dent is given is a piece of plywood 
six feet by four to be used as a 
building lot, constructing a model 
house and planning the landscaping 
layout. The techniques, the skills, 
the theory, the precious ‘“‘fundamen- 
tals’ come later. 

There is, however, a myth that 
music is difficult, and can’t be ap- 
proached in any such way. If 
you think the first thing a person 
must be taught in music is to read 
the notation, or understand triads, 
or play the piano, you are letting 
him in for a hard and dreary time. 
But what if you have him reproduce 
or make up melodies on simple in- 
struments, giving him a little help 
along the way? What if you concen- 
trate on getting him across the 
watershed that separates the singer 
from the non-singer, with no 
thought of anything but that crucial 
transition? What if you help him to 
experiment with harmonies on the 
piano, or in ensembles of simple 
instruments or voices or both to- 
gether? What if you encourage him 
to listen, giving him some pointers 
on what to listen to and how to 
listen to it? What if you even stimu- 
late him to try his hand at creating, 
and show him how to jot down his 
ideas in some kind of simple home- 
made notation? Then, surely, every- 
thing will be very different. Will 
such activities be “worth while”? Of 
course they will! They will give 
him, from the very start, a real feel- 
ing for music such as many people 
never get for years and years, if 
ever, under the ordinary, stupid, 
dreary regime. They will give him a 
quick sense of being able to under- 
stand and do something with music. 
They will give him a genuine foun- 
dation for whatever technical devel- 
opments may come later. These are 
the real fundamentals. They: are 
what every beginner needs and cer- 
tainly can have. 

Please recall that the people for 
whom this work was organized were 
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teachers. Of course, like all good 
teachers, they are intensely inter- 
ested in methods. How did these ac- 
tivities and learnings bear on that? 
Very simply. These people were in- 
troduced to music just as a child 
ought to be introduced to music. 
They were given, in their own prop- 
er persons, precisely the musical ex- 
periences that a child ought to have. 
To be sure, they were adult begin- 
ners and could move faster and look 
further ahead than the child begin- 
ners with whom they would be deal- 
ing. But the same working prin- 
ciple would apply in both cases. 
That was the essence of the plan. 


Work is Fascinating 


What did these experiences teach 
them? Many things, all good. First, 
they learned that work in the arts 
really is fascinating if it centers on 
some sort of genuine achievement. 
“I could not wait to get back to the 
studio each day,” one of these teach- 
ers wrote. “This showed me how ex- 
cited children could get about the 
things they were doing if they were 
really interested.” Second, they dis- 
covered that the arts really can do 
something to your personality. “The 
studio activities gave me new con- 
fidence,” wrote another. “The arts 
might be particularly valuable for 
some of the children who are more 
nervous than the others.” Third, 
they discovered that the arts are not 
a sacrosanct territory surrounded by 
a series of high barbed-wire fences. 
They really began to achieve, to 
feel, to know, to understand. Please 
notice that this spells the actual ful- 
fillment in personal experience of 
the objectives so often found at the 
beginning of conventional music 
syllabi for grade teachers—objectives 
which sickeningly insincere 
when followed by a dreary round of 
abstract fundamentals, but which 
are in reality true and attainable, if 
only we will use common sense. 

Are not these exactly the attitudes 
we would like to have in classroom 
teachers? Are they not full of 
promise for the building up of vital 
music programs? Could anything 
better be done than to convert our 
classroom teachers into understand- 
ing friends of the arts, eager to bring 
to the children the beauty and the 
happiness that they themselves have 
found? Surely not. To be sure, we 


are playing with dynamite. Class. 
room teachers who have really dis. 
covered music and the arts will have 
very little use for music programs 
whose staple fare consists of lines 
and spaces, do’s and so’s, dots and 
numbers, facts and dates. They will 
cooperate with music programs 
which center upon music. But woe 
to any music specialist who, in 
working with them, tries the other 
track. 

The plan described in the book | 
have been discussing was carried on 
during summer sessions. Why should 
it not be built into the curriculum 
of a teachers college? It would have 
a double-barreled set of values—cul- 
tural values for those who are not 
going to teach, pedagogical values 
for those who are going to teach. 
To make friends with the arts is 
surely a proper part of every per- 
son’s education, and it can be done 
only through personal contact and 
experience. And also the individuals 
best able to convert others, includ- 
ing children, into friends of the arts 
are those in whose lives this reward- 
ing friendship has a living place. 


NEW MUSIC 


(Continued from page 37) 


ers should be as vitally interested in 
present-day American music as most 
of them are in so-called classical mu- 
sic, since it is their obligation to 
their students to give them a well- 
rounded repertory. If they would 
make their studios workshops for 
the appraisal of new works, much 
time would be saved in finding the 
finest new American music. The 
public would be the beneficiary of 
such a scheme, inasmuch as it would 
be safe to assume that with these 
forces working together, only the 
choicest music would ever reach the 
concert platform. 

In short, I believe that the Ameri- 
can teacher can become an impor- 
tant factor in this unified plan that 
I have briefly described. I feel that 
I speak for every sincere and serious 
American teacher when I say that 
we, as a profession, stand ready to 
aid in any organized plan that will 
place American music where it 
rightfully belongs; namely, in a posi- 
tion of prestige and respect. 444 
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MOVIES AND MUSIC 


judge by what happened in 
The Great Caruso, the public is 
going to have a strange idea of the 
lives of great singers when the cur- 
rent spate of Hollywood film biog- 
raphies starts unreeling. In addi- 
tion to the previously announced 
films based on the lives of Grace 
Moore and Sigmund Romberg, we 
are to have the life of Chaliapin, 
which Hal Wallace will produce 
with Ezio Pinza as the great Rus- 
sian singer; Patrice Munsel as Melba 
in a London-made film produced by 
Sam Spiegel, who did The African 
Queen; Deborah Kerr as Marjorie 
Lawrence in Interrupted Story, for 
which Lawrence herself will dub the 
vocal sequences; and it is rumored, 
the lives of Jennie Lind and John 
McCormack. 

Also in the works is MGM’s life 
of entrepreneur Sol Hurok, includ- 
ing Pinza again as Chaliapin. The 
Grace Moore story will have Kath- 
ryn Grayson (her hair dyed blonde) 
in the title role. Miss Grayson is 
also going to do Kiss Me Kate for 
MGM. Director William Dieterle 
has announced that biographer Ber- 
tita Harding will do the screenplay 
for his projected film on Richard 
Wagner. Let’s hope she does better 
by him than other Hollywood script- 
ers have done by Chopin, Schu- 
mann, and Tschaikowsky, or than 
the Britishers did by Paganini in the 
Granger-Menuhin film. 


Summer Plans 


There are strong rumors here that 
Johnny Green, head of MGM's 
music department, will go long-hair 
next summer, and be handed sev- 
eral non-“pops” concerts to conduct 
at the Hollywood Bowl. He recently 
got a fancy scroll for the ten “pops” 
programs he has done at the Bowl 
in the last few seasons—the three 
this past summer averaging over 
13,000 attendance each. The com- 
poser of “Body and Soul” is report- 
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Lives of Great Singers 
Green to Conduct at Bowl 
Good Chorus Singers Scarce 


Inadequate Opera Films 


edly drilling like mad on the classi- 
cal repertoire; if he’s as fine a crafts- 
man with Prokofieff as with Porter, 
he’ll be good. 


Few Choristers 


Norman Luboff, choral director 
of Warner Brothers and the “Rail- 
road Hour,” says that really first-rate 
chorus singers are even scarcer than 
first rate string players today. Ac- 
cording to the thirty-six-year-old 
chorus director, who looks like a 
pro footballer, a good chorister can 
make $10,000 a year and up in 
Hollywood. By a good one, he ex- 
plained, he means a singer who can 
sight-read Goudimel or Gershwin 
without a bobble, who has a voice 
good enough to be used in some 
solo dubbing work, who has a flair 
for languages, excellent enunciation, 
the ability to grasp quickly the vary- 
ing techniques of different directors, 
and who has the musicianship to 
cope with almost any musical style 
at a moment’s notice. 

One of his twelve Railroad Hour 
singers made over $25,000 last year 
between films, radio, TV and re- 


-cording—but Luboff admits this is 


the exception, not the rule! Luboff 
uses his dozen radio singers as the 
nucleus of a chorus of varying size 
for films and the recording he does 
for Paul Weston, Columbia Rec- 
ord’s west coast director. His most 
recent Warner Brothers’ film assign- 
ments have called for extremely 
varied choral music—Catholic lit- 
urgical for The Miracle of Fatima, 
Jewish liturgal for The Jazz Singer, 
operetta for The Desert Song, 
grand opera for The Grace Moore 
Story and western for Calamity 
Jane. 


Music and Opera 


I don’t know how much business 
they do back east, but out here al- 


most anything in the way of a filmed 
opera seems to have a ready-made 
audience which will keep it running 
for from two weeks to two months. 
The latest is La Forza del Destino, 
which comes atop a score or more in 
the post-war years. Of these we can 
call to mind only a few that were 
worth even a weakly-yelled “Bravo!” 
as a motion picture, per se. The 
one exception (apart from the non- 
musical Manon which won the 1951 
Cannes Festival) award is Gian- 
Carlo Menotti’s The Medium, 
shown last year. Often the sound 
tracks are poor, the prints shoddy, 
the direction inept, the script 
stupid, and the dubbing scandalous. 
The singers and the music, when 
not obliterated by these other con- 
siderations, are what seems to sell 
them. Is their success but another 
indication that only a few of us 
really care anything about the dra- 
matic values of opera? 

You may wonder why I omit ref- 
erence to what most have considered 
a triumphant presentation of opera 
to the screen—Tales of Hoffman. It 
is because this errs in almost the dia- 
metrically opposite direction from 
the Italian “quickies” to which I 
principally refer. Tales of Hoffman 
was over-directed, over-set, over- 
scripted, over-colored, and _ over- 
acted. 

Neither Hollywood nor Europe 
yet seems to have discovered a mid- 
dle line to take in translating opera 
(or music and the lives of musi- 
cians) to the screen, at least in fea- 
ture-length form. In the short form 
of documentary films and cartoons 
(principally UPA) a path has been 
shown, but the big producers here 
and the financially-handicapped 
European producers seem to find 
the formula film safe and profitable. 
As long as we respond to it at the 
box-office we have only ourselves to 
blame. 
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PITTSBURGH 
(Continued from page 11) 


throughout the country. A full set 
will be kept in the archives of the 
Library of Congress, the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh, the Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women, Harvard 
University, Yale University, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, 
Princeton University, University of 
Pittsburgh, Duquesne University, 
and other educational and music 
centers. 

In addition to this library distri- 


GRAY-NOVELLO 


Again Available — a shortened and revised edition of 
The Redeemer 
by 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


bution, the recordings will be broad- 
cast on the State Department’s Voice 
of America programs overseas. As 
one government spokesman put it, 
“The importance of these recordings 
cannot be overemphasized. It is a 
clear demonstration to Communist 
countries that here is a city long 
noted for its heavy industry that is 
sponsoring the first International 
Festival of Contemporary Music 
ever given in the United States. The 
caliber of the music and its per- 
formance speak for themselves.” 
Underwriting $5,000 of this re- 


A Meditation on the Passion and Resurrection of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ. The text from the Holy Scriptures with poems 
by Helen A. Dickinson, Ray Rose and James S. Stone, D.D. 
For Mixed Chorus with S.A.T.B. soli and organ accompani- 


ment, with extra instruments ad lib. 
Price $1.50 
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cording cost is the American Society 
of Composers, Authors, and Pub. 
lishers. The remainder of the esti- 
mated $12,000 to $15,000 expense 
will be met by philanthropic Pitts. 
burghers whose names have not yet 
been announced. It is, however, sig- 
nificant that ASCAP participated in 
this undertaking which advances the 
cause of composers and _ music 
throughout the world. 


The festival had its problems of 
course. The speed with which it was 
organized meant that time was short 
for getting the commissioned works 
from the pens of the composers and 
into the hands of the performers. 
Choral groups in some instances did 
not receive their numbers until mid- 
October, and teaching a group to 
read modern composition in manu- 
script form is a herculean task for 
any director. 


New Scores Stimulating 


William Steinberg, new conductor 
of the Pittsburgh Symphony, was 
confronted with new and unfamiliar 
scores, but his musicians responded 
with enthusiasm. The final week 
meant continuous rehearsals from 
early morning until late at night. 
One violin player we noted came 
out from an exhausting session mop- 
ping his forehead and _ observing, 
“Beethoven was never like this!” 
But the stimulus of the music car- 
ried everyone along. As a board of 
education member said after the 
choral concert in which four city 
high school choirs _ participated, 
“These youngsters will never be the 
same. There is a special thrill in 
taking part in a world premiere 
that can never come again.” 

In general, students had less dif- 
ficulty with contemporary music 
than did their teachers, many of 
whom had never before tried to con- 
duct music by such moderns as 
Santa Cruz, Malipiero, Villa-Lobos, 
and Poulenc. One teacher frankly 
confessed to the writer that she 
would never have tackled the score 
if it hadn’t been assigned to her, but 
after working with the music for a 
while and seeing the youngsters’ re- 
sponse, she expected to repeat it 
again sometime. Opinion in this 
matter varied, however. Some teach- 
ers felt it had been a worth-while 
experience for their groups. A few 
considered the music too difficult for 
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the average students of high school 
age. 

A minor furor arose over the per- 
formance of Roy Harris’ Fifth Sym- 
phony. Written in 1943, when the 
United States counted Russia as an 
ally, the symphony was dedicated to 
the Russian people. Some demand 
was made that Dr. Harris change the 
dedication, which he declined to do 
on the grounds that it was an ac- 
complished fact. Despite the tension 
backstage (where the mayor and 
other festival officials were gathered 
to make speeches if the occasion 
proved them necessary), the program 
went off without a hitch and the 
disputed symphony was warmly ap- 
plauded by an audience who ob- 
viously had come to hear music and 
not to wrangle over political 
ideologies. 

College students were polled dur- 
ing the festival to find out their re- 
actions to contemporary music. The 
committee in charge emphasized 
that participants need not be music 
or art students. What was sought 
was a sincere accounting of what 
students really think about art and 
music of their life and times. The 
poll is now being evaluated, and re- 
sults will be announced sometime 
this month. 

Although the actual concerts took 
place in the Oakland district of 
Pittsburgh, where the Music Hall, 
the Syria Mosque auditorium, the 
universities, and the museum are lo- 
cated, an outbreak of music was 
evident all over the city, Nationality 
choirs, church choirs, industrial and 
school choruses presented noontime 
and dinner hour concerts free of 
charge in the downtown district. 


New Support 


It is clear that Pittsburgh’s musi- 
cal life is undergoing a change simi- 
lar to that of Detroit, but without 
the painful upheaval experienced in 
the latter case. There is an aware- 
ness that the wealthy few can no 
longer support the city’s music. La- 
bor leaders are powerful in this 
great steel town, and it is to their 
credit that they are showing in- 
creased interest in the cultural as- 
pects of their community. Unions 
bought and _ distributed festival 
tickets, and as the week came to an 
end announcement was+made that 
the United Steelworkers of America, 
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CIO, would sponsor the Pittsburgh 
Symphony Orchestra in a series of 
concerts to be held in the steel towns 
surrounding the city. The orchestra 
has agreed to play for a minimum 
guarantee of $2,000 a performance, 
and the union is underwriting each 
concert. Tickets will be sold at a 
uniform price of $1.50. Enthusiastic 
Conductor Steinberg says he will 
conduct the concerts in the plants 
themselves if no other facilities are 
available. 


What then is significant about the 


first Pittsburgh International Con- 
temporary Music Festival? Several 
things, we believe. First, there is a 
new awareness on the part of a here- 
tofore musically conservative Ameri- 
can city of the music of our time. As 
one musician put it, “Whether we 
like modern music or not, and few 
of us endorse all of it, it is a vital 
part of our lives and of our age. 
Concert audiences and participants 
here have sampled the new and 
found at least parts of it to their 
liking.” It is fair to assume that 


LITTLE TREASURY 
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as “what you have always want- 
ed,” we were amazed as teachers 
demonstrated HOW MUCH 
they wanted it! 


Planned to answer the three big 
criticisms of most piano teach- 
ing collections, The Little 
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Pittsburgh concertgoers will not ac- 
tively resist programing a reasonable 
amount of new music at future con- 
certs. 

Second, through the distribution 
of recordings, a step forward has 
been taken in American musical 
prestige at home and abroad. There 
is opportunity for contemporary 
music to win new adherents who 
have never before been exposed to 
modern music capably preserted. 
Given tolerant and frequent hear- 
ings, it should become better under- 
stood, (Although we have heard a 


considerable amount of modern mu- 
sic for many years, we found at the 
end of a week’s concentrated listen- 
ing that the idiom had become in- 
creasingly comfortable and natural 
to the ear. Indeed it was with a 
jolt that we discovered, while atten}. 
ing a rehearsal of nineteentl cen- 
tury choral compositions a few days 
after the festival, that the succession 
of consonances seemed more disturb- 
ing than the dissonances of the pre- 
vious week! It is obviously possible 
to become thoroughly ‘steeped in 
modern composition simply through 
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listening.) 
Third, once again it is increasing. 


ly evident that the pattern of musi-. 


cal support in cities throughout the 
country is changing from a limited, 
carriage-trade level to the broader 
base of labor and_ industrial or- 
ganizations. Music will always be 
expensive. A symphony orchestra 
cannot exist on altruism alone. It 
needs to be solidly reinforced with 
dollars, and it seems logical and 
ethically right that community or- 
ganizations should help support 
such a cultural institution just as 
they support a hospital or a library, 
Finally, it is apparent that the 
American musician and the Ameri- 
can composer have come of age. 
Orchestral and ensemble _perform- 
ance standards of local and visiting 
musicians were on a_ high level 
throughout the festival. American 
composers held their own on every 
program. Indeed on instrumental 
programs we seriously doubt wheth- 
er most members of the audience 
would have been able to distinguish 
between American and foreign com- 
positions had they not been told. 
Theorizing about contemporary 
composition is sometimes necessary. 
We have little patience with the 
casual sort of listener who sits 
through a concert aimlessly grabbing 
huge chunks of tone out of the air 
and then passing critical judgment 
on the composition. But merely 
reading a score is no substitute for 
listening to one. In the final analysis, 
music is meant to be heard. There 
should result a balanced measure of 
intellectual and emotional enjoy- 
ment which can be achieved only 
by the experience of listening. 444 


JUKE BOX 
(Continued from page 25) 


placed special records made in India. 

6. Regional. To program his ma- 
chines properly, an operator must 
make a study of each location, the 
type of patron who frequents the 
spot, the musical tastes of the com- 
munity, and the artists and bands 
which are promoted in the territory. 
A Scandinavian group’s taste may 
run to waltzes and hillbilly num- 
bers; a Bohemian group may go 
for pop tunes cut by Fess Fitchie, 
Six Fat Dutchmen, Eddie Skeets, 
and Lawrence Duchow. The rural 
South and sections with large In- 
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dian population show a definite 
reference for hillbilly tunes; the 
rural Negro goes for the blues. 

7. Topical. Many sections favor 
selections that are familiar to them 
—selections related to persons, 
places, things, and even radio ad- 
vertisements. For example, in one 
section where a patent medicine 
called Hadacol is widely used, the 
song “I'm Using Hadacol,” is equally 
popular. “Jesus Hit Like an Atom 
Bomb,” and “Down Route 66” take 
on a topical nature. But as topical 
as the Calypso is, it has not lasted 
in the South, where there are only 
afew West indians. The loss is made 
up, however, by the Conga-Tom- 
tom, the exotic Latin American 
rhythms. 

8. Spirituals and folk songs. Sur- 
prisingly enough, there are many 
people who prefer this type. Per- 
haps they consider it a justification 
for playing the machine. 

Artists are an important consider- 
ation in the juke-box industry. Bing 
Crosby’s recording of a tune may be 
a national favorite, but down in 
Hossie Hollow, Texas Jim’s disk of 
the same song may be a favorite 
four to one. Some operators point 
out that they must get at least 150 
plays per disk, in which case the 
quality of artists is secondary. In one 
location it is reported there is a 
disk that will go down in the annals 
of guitar history as the worst ever 
heard, yet this platter, “Boogie 
Chillun,” holds the all-time record 
for plays. For commercial reasons, 
some unusual names have appeared 
on the disk labels. Regional appeal 
may play a part in such names as: 
Tennessee Ernie, Blue Grass Boys, 
Grandpa Jones, Rainbow Ranch 
Boys, Moon Mulligan, Texas Jim, 
Blue Barron, Doc Sausage, Gate 
Mouth, Peppermint Harris, Bull 
Moose, Tea Bone, and Stick McGee. 


Industrial Organization 


The actual operation of the juke- 
box industry is hidden in ambiguity. 
It is strange that this loud-talking 
and even brash juke box is modest 
to the point of mystery. However, 
the organization has at the top the 
manufacturer, who makes the ma- 
chines and sells them to the distrib- 
utor, who holds a franchise for a 
clearly demarked territory, and one 
over which he is a juke-box king. 
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The backbone of the industry is the 
operator, who must buy from the 
distributor in his district. The oper- 
ator in turn places juke boxes in 
every nook that can hold a machine; 
that is, as long as it pays off. Many 
operating firms are establishing 
credit for new purchases in much 
the same manner as other businesses. 

During 1946-47 there was over- 
production in the juke-box indus- 
try because manufacturers crowded 
their distributors with monthly 
quotas which were impossible for 
them to meet without such high- 


pressure tactics as sales without 
money down. They have now re- 
vamped their production goals and 
have scrapped sales programs which 
pushed operators too iar financially. 

Answers to a questionnaire 
showed that 388 operators owned 
27,912 juke boxes, or an average of 
72 boxes per operator; 341 operators 
revealed that they had bought 5,359 
juke boxes in 1948-49, or an average 
of 16 new boxes per operator in the 
two years; 400,000 juke boxes are 
said to be on location. This figure is 
for only the 388 operators who re- 


Piano Solo (Themes) 


Small Orch. 2.50 


RKO Bldg., Rockefeller Center 


To The List of Brilliant Settings Of 
Richard Addinsell’s 


Coucerto 


we now add the latest transcription of the complete 
"Concerto" 


For PIANO And BAND 
by Erik Leidzen 


This transcription has been adapted so that it may be performed 
by piano with band or by band alone. Many successful perform- 
ances of this setting have been presented throughout the nation. 


Standard Band ............ 7.50 Symphonic Band ......... 10.00 


Conductor (Piano Solo) ..... 1.50 
(each set contains two conductor parts—one for the piano soloist.) 


Iu addition to the above—the following are avatlable 


Piano Solo (Complete) ..... 1.00 Piano Solo (Easy-to-Play 


One Piano—Four Hands ... .1.00 


Two Pianos—Four Hands—Arr. by Percy Grainger............. 3.50 
(set of two copies) 


Hammond Organ Solo (Themes) .75 
Piano Accordion Solo (Complete) 1.00 


Themes For Concert Orchestra (Orchestrated by the Composer) 


Full Orch. 3.50 
Extra Parts, each .30 


(May be used as orchestral accompaniment for Themes for Piano Solo 
or for Orchestra alone.) 


CHAPPELL & CO., INC. 


Extra Parts, each ........... -50 


-60 


Symphonic Orch. 4.00 


New York 20, N. Y. 
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designed specifically 


to he the ‘‘perfect”’ 


Jet So | 


student clarinet 


it is the choice \ 


of many ‘‘pros”’ 


Bi, favorite with music supervisors from 


coast to coast... Fontaine offers a remarkable 
combination of qualities in one Clarinet— 
the easy response, the flawless intonation 


A. 


demanded by professional 
musicians—along with the 
big, full, rich tone, the sure, 
smooth easy playing action 
so encouraging to students. 


And all this at the really 
worthwhile saving that 
practical, sturdy Grenadilla 
or Ebonite make possible! 
No wonder so many schools 
are satisfying the ever- 
growing student desire for 
Clarinets with Fontaines. 


Mail the coupon now for 
further details on the 
Boehm System A. Fontaine 
Clarinets — yours without 
obligation, of course. 


A. FONTAINE B® CLARINETS from 
France, traditional land of fine 
Clarinet makers...in check-proof, 
crack-proof, polished Ebonite . .. 
or well-selected, oil - seasoned, 
fine quality Grenadilla wood... 
Featuring: Stabilized key posts. 
Strong nickel-silver keys. Deluxe 
plush-lined. French style case, 


“FONTAINE clarinets 


Imported by 
The FRED. GRETSCH MFG. CO. 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. Dept. myis3 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


Please rush more interesting free facts 
about the inexpensive A. Fontaine 


Ebonite or Grenadilla Clarinets. 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

City ZONE__STATE___ 
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turned the questionnaire, but Bill- 
board’s listing shows around 7,521 
operators in this country. It was 
noted that, on an average, 156 
records are purchased weekly by the 
operators. A high figure was antici- 
pated for new machines for 1950— 
48,000 to be exact. With plenty of 
willing captives of this nickel-a-blast 
music, the operators will be count- 
ing nickels for a long time. 


MUSICOLOGY 


(Continued from page 15) 


about music. It is a scientific rather 
than an artistic activity, and the 
science which it has developed is, in 
Germany, called Musikwissenschaft, 
in France and in Italy, Musicologie 
and Musicologia respectively. The 
English designation Musicology is 
the equivalent of these European 
terms, but it was not easily adopted, 
and it is still a puzzling expression 
to many music lovers in England 
and America to whom the words 
psychology, philology, theology, or 
cosmology are perfectly familiar and 
acceptable terms. 

There is no reason why research 
and investigation should not be 
made in the field of music, just as 
they have been made in the field of 
language and literature, and in such 
other arts as architecture, sculpture, 
and painting. The history of litera- 
ture has engaged the attention of re- 
search scholars for centuries. What 
we know about the Greek drama 
and poetry, about the chanson de 
geste, about Dante and Shakespeare 
is the result of long and _ patient 
search and study. Are not the trou- 
badours, Dufay, Palestrina, Bach, 
and Beethoven worthy of the same 
kind of thought and effort? Robert 
Browning and Richard Wagner 
were contemporaries. Should not the 
Wagner scholar be held in honor 
as much as the Browning scholar? 

Literary scholars exert great ef- 
fort to establish reliable standard 
texts of Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, 
and Goethe. Complete standard edi- 
tions of Machault, Palestrina, Bach, 
and Beethoven are as important for 
the musician as the works of the 
poets are for the man of letters and 
the lovers of poetry and drama. It 
has fallen largely to musicologists to 


establish these standard editions of 
the great musicians. 

The field for research in music js 
much vaster than the average lay. 
man imagines. It is practically co. 
extensive with the whole range of 
human culture. The historical ap. 
proach alone (which is not the only 


line of research in music) has been 


divided into a number of special 
fields. The study of the music of the 
Middle Ages, for example, became 
possible only after we had learned to 
read the notation of the composers 
of that epoch. It was not like our 
own present-day notation. To de 
cipher the old writing required a 
preliminary study akin to the work 
of the palaeographers who made the 
reading of old Greek and Latin texts 
possible. The musical palaeogra- 
phers did as much for the musician 
as those who discovered the secret of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics did for the 
student of ancient history. 

Another special development in 
the scientific study of music and its 
nature took an ethnological turn. 
The study of musical cultures that 
differed from our own, the careful 
analysis of the music of the Near 
East and the Far East, studies which 
did not really begin until after the 
invention of the phonograph, have 
not been without a direct influence 


on our own practice. For example, 


the music of the popular film, Anna 
and the King of Siam, is based di- 
rectly on the records of Siamese 
music provided by the “comparative 

musicologists,” as they are called. 
But musicology is not exclusively 
history. Musical psychology, musical 
philosophy or aesthetics, musical 
physics or acoustics, all have their 
important research problems. And 
some of these have a direct bearing 
on our contemporary musical life. 
The psychologists have formulated 
tests for musical intelligence which 
are being turned to account in our 
educational system. The investiga- 
tion of acoustic phenomena is sig- 
nificant in the invention and manu- 
facture of musical instruments. As 
for musieal philosophy, no music 
critic, professional or non-profes- 
sional, can perform his function 
without some acknowledged or un- 
conscious theory of musical aesthet- 
ics. The systematic study of all of 
these things is not the primary func- 
tion of the practical musician, but 
they may all affect him indirectly. 
AAA 
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OPERA 
(Continued from page 29) 
the amount of such material in both 
vocal and instrumental fields is in- 
creasing.* 

If space allowed, further details of 
the procedures used might prove of 
some interest. Suffice it to say here, 
that the day came when all of us 
thought that an opera festival was 
in order. For this affair, we ranged 
from Mozart to Gershwin. 

All on their own, the students 
created a title which gave them no 
little satisfaction. It read on the pro- 
gram as follows: “Opera From the 
Day of George Washington to the 
Day of George Gershwin.” (I!!!) 

Ninth graders, individually and 
collectively, were responsible for 
numbers from Mozart’s Don Gio- 
vanni and Gershwin’s Porgy and 
Bess. The entire student body joined 
them in singing “The Minuet” 
(SAB) and “I Got Plenty of Nut- 
tin’” (unison). Eighth graders 
presented selections from Trava- 
tore and Carmen, with a like give 
and take between special groups 
and the entire assembly. Seventh 
graders, and audience, did the same 
with excerpts from Hansel and 
Gretel and Lohengrin. 

And the school orchestra, besides 
accompanying some of the larger 
numbers, played special ,instrumen- 
presented selections from J] Trova- 
tal arrangements from Don Giovan- 
ni, Carmen, and Hansel and Gretel 

The foregoing is but a sketchy 
account of what music from the lit- 
erature of opera did to vitalize and 
enrich the music program in one 
school. What can be done at one 
time and place can often be done 
better in other times under other 
circumstances. 

From experience I can say that an 
acquaintance with, and a love for, 
the music of opera was effective in 
opening up to our students many 
and varied lines of musical interest 
and activity in relation to past as 
well as present world culture. 

And anything, it seems to me, 
that contributes to one’s own and 
one’s pupils’ sense of balance be- 
tween immediate and permanent 
cultural values is meeting an im- 
portant need. AAA 


* Lists of opera materials selected for 
school use may be had from The Metro- 
politan Opera Guild, 654 Madison Ave., 


New York 21, N. Y. 
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chorus 
"SALUTE TO MUSIC" 


.... a new SAB book, edited and arranged by 
Harry Robert Wilson and Walter Ehret, and 
designed to meet your needs for utility, variety 


orchestra 


"SLAVONIC DANCE NO. 10" 


.... adding to the list of the ever-popular Dvorak 
George Szell. 
* 


Previously released, Nos. |, 3, 8, 15.... 


band 
"SUNLIT SUMMITS" —by Clair Johnson . . 


"SUSSEX PSALM" —by Russel! Howland . . .* 


"Dances'' excellently arranged by 


*indicates full score included; prices on request. 


UP-TO-DATE PUBLICATION LIST ISSUED QUARTERLY AND 
FORWARDED UPON REQUEST. 


WINTER RELEASES 


Oc 


Boosey aud Hawkes 


Dept. 321 


P. O. Box 418 


Lynbrook, L. N. Y. 


owsky); 


67 West 


GRAVE (Bach); 


44 Street CHARLES FOLEY 


ROMANCE; 


TAM- 


compositions and 


New York 36 


EISLE 


Assembled Editions For Violin and Piano 


Volume 2: ALLEGRETTO (Porpora); 
DANSE ORIENTALE (Rimsky-Korsakoff); AUBADE 
PROVENCALE (Couperin): HUMORESQUE (Tschaik- 
MOMENT MUSICAL 
(Schubert); PREGHIERA (Martini); MAZURKA, Op. 33, 
No. 2 (Chopin): STUDY ON A CHORAL (unacc.) 
(Stamitz); TWO RUSSIAN FOLK SONGS; ALOHA OE 


Volume 3: ALLEGRETTO (Porpora); BALLET MUSIC 
FROM ROSAMUNDE (Schubert); LA PRECIEUSE 
(Couperin); LARGHETTO (Weber); MAZURKA, Op. 
67, No. 4 (Chopin): POLICHINELLE: SERENADE 
ESPAGNOLE (Glazounoff); SHEPHERD’S MADRIGAL; 
SONG WITHOUT WORDS (Mendelssohn); 
BOURIN (Leclair) 


These and other Kreisler 
arrangements for all instruments may be pur- 
chased or examined at your regular music store. 
No mail orders, please. 
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udent or professional .. . 
combo or concert . . . there’s 
a Kay bass specially 
aligned just for you. Aligned 
to help you play faster, 
easier and with a better 
tone! For full particulars, 
see your dealer or 
write Kay, 1640 Walnut, 
Chicago 12. 


A great new aid in 
determining careers... 


Vocational 
Interest 
Research 


Now available to Music 


Journal subscribers 
See page 80 
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LETTER 


(Continued from page 19) 


your daily ration of music in a nat- 
ural, enjoyable way? 

Does the scientist get more out of 
life than the simple, naive person? 
Does the ornithologist enjoy the 
sight of beautiful birds more than 
the person who doesn’t even know 
their names? Does the mineralogist 
enjoy the brilliance of a diamond 
more than the woman who wears it? 
Science just helps the scientist know 
facts. But beauty is not a fact. 
Beauty becomes beauty only when 
it is felt. 

Musie is no science. Music is no 
fact. Music is a highly personal, a 
strictly individual affair. It is sensual 
and the senses of individuals are 
different. 

Music is not a fact. Whatever you 
feel about music you cannot prove 
your point. You cannot persuade the 
other person if he doesn’t feel as you 
do. Music is entirely one man’s pos- 
session, one man’s realm, one man’s 
conscience. Therefore, your music is 
not necessarily my music or any- 
body else’s music. There is only one 
judge of things musical—that is the 
single individual. 

Who is right in his musical judg- 
ment? Everyone, because his judg- 
ment of a personal impression is 
based on his personal feeling. Of 
course, this personal feeling can be 
refined through knowledge as _ the 
individual can be refined through 
knowledge. But is it not a fact that 
some of the most impressive pieces 
of music have been conceived by 
naive souls who never had spiritual 
education, let alone refined knowl- 
edge? 

No, my dear Musical Amateur, 
you should not be afraid. You should 
not suffer under your musical in- 
feriority complex. You should not 
wait to read in tomorrow’s paper 
the critical remarks of a great au- 
thority in order to know how you 
have liked today’s concert. If Tchai- 
kovsky agrees with you better than 
Beethoven, that is quite all right. 
And if Irving Berlin gives you more 
musical happiness than Johann Se- 
bastian Bach, that is quite all right, 
too. Don’t ask many questions. 
There is really only one question 
that you should ask yourself: How 
do I like music and, subsequently, 
what kind of music do I like? That 


is all you have to know. 

If you feel like singing, sing~ 
even if you are out of tune! If you 
like to play “The Missouri Waltz,” 
play it—even if your fingers don't 
know the tricks of advanced piano 
playing. And if you want to hear a 
symphony, don’t permit anybody to 
interfere with your listening pleas. 
ure. Sit still, listen to the music that 
you like and as you like it. As long 
as music is in your life you are well 
off. Once an enthusiast for music, 
always an enthusiast. Some day you 
will discover that your feeling for 
music has changed, that it has be- 
come more differentiating, more 
critical, more aware of all the won- 
derful details of music. But let no 
one tell you how you should like 
music. Have music! That is all. Aaa 


CONCERT BAND 
(Continued from page 17) 


them sound alike. Frequently, the 
arrangement is hack work. Even if 
no more band arrangements were 
made, there are enough on the mar- 
ket to fil: all needs for some time. 
Nearly every interesting or worth- 
while orchestral work that is avail- 
able has already been done for band. 

The band is at last getting a 
repertory which will help it achieve 
its deserved place in the music 
world. Most composers are now 
writing original band works, of 
which there can be only one version, 
of course, and that is the way the 
composer wrote it and the way he 
intended it should sound. That is 
very important indeed. By this I 
do not mean to convey the idea 
that bands should play only original 


band music, but ‘they should play ~ 


some on each program. Eventually 
there will be enough such music to 
make a contribution of value to the 
music world. 

A band’s repertory should include 
a variety of pieces, so that there can 
be plenty of contrast for audiences. 
Overtures, operatic and symphonic 
music, grand marches, waltzes, and 
plenty of snappy and well-arranged 
marches should be in its repertory. 
There are many types of concert 
music that can be included, and I 
always recommend using chorales 
and such religious music as Ave 
Marias, which show the fine tonal 
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quality, good phrasing, and true in- 
tonation of the band. 

Program-making is an art which 
requires much careful study and 
thought. Nevertheless, many pro- 
grams are just thrown together. 
Oftentimes the conductor will just 
list the numbers that he himself 
likes and is most familiar with. As a 
matter of fact, he must do consider- 
able studying in order to build an 
interesting repertory and achieve a 
balanced program. 

The matter of the rotation of the 
program pieces is a serious one. In 
my own program-building I find it 
appropriate to start a concert with 
a march—preferably a grand march. 
This gives the players an opportu- 
nity to warm up. After this, perhaps 
we perform an overture, and then 
perhaps an Ave Maria or a chorale. 
The leader must exercise judgment 
in the order of selections on the pro- 
gram. For instance, there should not 
be two very slow pieces in succes- 
sion; there should be contrast. The 
concert should end with something 
thrilling that will arouse the en- 
thusiasm of the audience. Listeners 
should always be sent away wanting 
and demanding more. If'a program 
is carefully planned, with plenty of 
contrast, it should never be inter- 
rupted with encore or extra num- 
bers or with music that is out of 
keeping with what was played be- 
fore or what is coming next. The old 
custom of interspersing a march be- 
tween listed program pieces — for 
even a little applause—is one of the 
shortcomings of the band. It not 
only spoils whatever musical value 
the program may have but it also 
exhausts the players, so that their 
lips are not in condition to do jus- 
tice to the latter part of the pro- 
gram. 


Program Length 


No concert program should last 
over two hours. There should be an 
intermission of at least fifteen min- 
utes and there should be a pause of 
a few minutes between numbers. In 
fact, a program lasting only about 
an hour and three quarters, includ- 
ing an intermission of fifteen min- 
utes and all extra numbers, would 
be ideal. Conductors who will train 
their audiences to expect extra num- 
bers only after the regular program 
has been finished will give them 
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NEW BAND MUSIC 


for Concert and Contest 


F.B. Sym.B. 
PSYCHE AND EROS—Poem Franck-Harding 6.00 8.00 
(includes full score) 
BEAU GESTE—Overture Buchtel 4.00 6.00 
KING MIDAS—Overture Mesang 4.00 6.00 
A NEW DAY—Overture Akers 4.00 6.00 
(with full score) 5.50 7.50 
RUMBALITA—Rhythmic Novelty Yoder 4.50 6.50 


NEW BOOKS 


by Beatrice & Max Krone 
MUSIC PARTICIPATION in the Elementary School 
MUSIC PARTICIPATION in the Secondary School 


The answers to your problems clearly presented, profusely illustrated, and full of prac- 
tical ideas you can use. 
Prices of each book 
Paper Cover $2.00 Cloth Cover $2.75 


HARMONY FUN With the AUTOHARP 
A delightful collection of folksongs with easy accompaniments for the Autoharp and 
detailed instructions for playing this simple, effective instrument. 


Price $1.00 


Request our complete Instrumental and Choral Catalogs 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO.—Publisher 


223 W. Lake St. Chicago 6, Ill. 


E. CHIASSARINI 


1595 BROADWAY e NEW YORK 13, N. > ee 
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New 
MUSIC FOR CLARINET 


TO and BASS CLARINET) 


Massachusette 


THE BETTONEY CO. Inc 


The world's most comprehensive 
catalog of Music for Clarinet. 


Edited and graded by 
WALTER E. COCHRANE 


Here are a few of the more than 600 
publications listed. 


STUDIES 
THIRTY CAPRICES 
Grade 5 E. Cavallini 1,00 
THIRTY-TWO STUDIES 
FOR CLARINET 
Grade 4 C. Rose 1.00 


TWENTY STUDIES FROM 

WORKS OF RODE 

Grades 4-5 (Arr. H. Bettoney) 1,00 
DAILY EXERCISES 

Grade 3 H. Klose 50 
TWENTY STUDIES FROM WORKS 
OF KREUTZER AND FIORILLO 


Grade 5 H. Klose 75 

CHARACTERISTIC STUDIES 

Grade 4 H. Klose 1.00 
DUETS 

DUET (Op. 8) 

Grade 3 G. Sobeck 60 

DUETS FOR TWO CLARINETS 

(in 2 books) 

Grades 2-3 C. Richter Ea. 1.00 

TWO GRAND DUETS IN THE 

STYLE OF STUDIES 

Grade 4 E. Cavallini Ea. 1.20 


A COLLECTION OF SOLOS 
With Piano Accompaniment 


PEARLS OF THE OLD MASTERS 
Grades 2-3. Selected and Revised by 
Harry Bettoney. 


12 selections by Rameau, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Gessec, Lully, Weber, 
Pergolese, Handel, Sacchini and 
Gretry. 


Solo part .75 Piano part 1.00 
Complete 1.50 


Copies of any of the above publica- 
tions will be sent to qualified teachers 
on 30 day approval. 


Note: When requesting your free copy 
of Catalog No. 4, please write to 
Department 19. 


The Cundy-BETTONEY Co., Inc 


HYDE PARK, BOSTON 36, MASS. 


Following the 
printed program will make for a 


greater enjoyment. 


higher type of concert. For extra 
numbers, stirring marches, tuneful 
concert numbers, or light character- 
istic or humorous pieces will be in 
order. The only proper extra num- 
ber during a program should be an 
encore number by the soloist. Most 
bandmasters err by making their 
programs entirely too long, thereby 
wearying both the audience and the 
players. 


Owing to the bandmaster’s desire 
to have all the players participate in 
every piece, much that should be 
omitted is written into scores. Many 
bandmasters insist that all arrange- 
ments, and even original band 
works, should have the same full in- 
strumentation. According to these 
men, every overture by Mozart, 
Schubert, Weber, Beethoven, and 
others must have small drum and 
bass drum parts, whereas such parts 
do not exist in the original. Is it ad- 
visable or artistic to have the same 
full instrumentation for each and 
every piece of music? If a composer 
omits one or more instruments from 
his band score most leaders will not 
use it. This is not the case with or- 
chestral scores. Bandmasters must 
get new and proper effects in their 
music, and respect the wishes of 
composers. It would be good to have 


*in band repertories a few pieces for 


. 


brasses alone and for reeds alone. 
This. would offer variety and give 
the players of the other section a 
chance for relaxation. 


The concert band is still in its in- 
fancy so far as achievement is con- 
cerned. Its development rests upon 
the shoulders of those leaders who 
in the future will take their work 
seriously and prepare themselves 
adequately. They must realize that 
music is an art and not a sport. The 
spectacle of twenty half-dressed ma- 
jorettes cavorting in front of a band 
is not doing a thing for the better- 
ment of bands or band music. It is 
simply taking away support and in- 
terest from the band. Poor bands 
may need them_but good ones do not. 


Bandmasters must have noted that 
during the past few years symphony 
orchestras have sprung up like mush- 
rooms in almost every city of any 
size in the country. Where are the 
professional bands? Bands outnum- 
ber orchestras in the schools, but the 


professional band has been on the 
wane for some years. Bands can be 
developed if energetic and capable 
men will start the ball rolling. They 
will first have to show their audi- 
ences what a band can do, and con. 
vince them that it will be an asset 
to the community. 

At the last convention of the 
American Bandmasters’ Association 
the question of new members arose, 
and after considerable discussion it 
was decided that there was only one 
way to raise the standing and pres- 
tige of the organization, as well as 
improve the entire band situation. 
All new candidates for membership 
would have to demonstrate what 
they had done for the betterment of 
bands and band music. They would, 
for one thing, have to show the type 
of programs they have been preseut- 
ing and the kind of music they have 
introduced. New candidates would 
have to prove that they have devel- 
oped a good band and that they 
have performed some original band 
works and given a thought to our 
worthy American composers. Thus, 
in time, the band’s programs and 
repertories will be advanced. 

In conclusion, I should like again 
to’ urge all bandmasters to give more 
serious thought to programs and 
repertory. Play music that has value 
and use only good arrangements. In- 
clude several original band works on 
each program and give our Ameri- 
can composers encouragement. Oc- 
casionally arrange a program con- 
sisting entirely of original band 
works. This type of programming 
will raise the stature of bands. And 
no matter what you perform, re- 
hearse it thoroughly. 


TELEVISION 
(Continued from page 33) 


concentration and the ability to per- 
form under strain and real difficul- 
ties. A friend of mine who works in 
a TV musical variety show in Chi- 
cago was in New York last week. She 
was telling me about a problem she 
had in a recent show. At one point 
she was a member of an off-stage 
trio whose singing backed up a solo- 
ist who was before the camera. At 
the last minute there were some 
revisions of costume changes which 
required her to appear before the 
camera exactly 45 seconds after fin- 
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ishing her off-stage trio singing. So, 
while the hairdresser swirled her 
hair into a Gibson Girl pompadour, 
ihe costume girl zipped her out of a 
choir robe and into a Flora Dora 
ou-frou. All of this happened while 
he was singing the very soft har- 
mony background for the romantic- 
mood number being telecast. Forty- 
fve seconds later she was on camera, 
doing the cake walk and singing her 
lungs out for the “bird on Nellie’s 
hat!” 

You have probably decided by 
now that performance in radio is 
comparatively calm and_ peaceful. 
Eyen the microphone techniques dif- 
f in most cases. Projection and 
control of voice are much more nec- 
esary in television, where the mikes 
are usually overhead and the per- 
former must stick to his chalk mark 
on the floor. No more changing your 
position toward or away from the 
mike in order to control volume and 
projection. The camera has its eye 
on you. You can’t wear comfortable 
fla-heeled shoes and slacks. You 
must be dressed for the critical eye 
of the television audience. 

I don’t want to end all this sage 
advice with a rousing chorus of 
“There’s No Business Like Show 
Business,” but with all of the de- 
mands that television makes of its 
performers, you must believe that it’s 
worth while. Otherwise, there’s little 
compensation for getting into it. 
The pay is not outstanding at this 
time. The hours are long. While the 
glamor of greasepaint and lights is 
there, so are sore feet and raw 
nerves. But the field is new and open 
and waiting for singers who can pass 
the obstacle course and still gasp, “I 
want to sing on television.” 


Love to your mother and dad, 
As ever, 


ALICE 


P.S. Your coy question about be- 
ing photogenic is the most flagrant 
example of fishing for a compliment 
Ihave seen in a long time. Physical 
appearance is a large factor, but ani- 
mation and individuality are more 
important. You’ve seen the gorgeous 
gals with the dead pan personalities? 
Plenty of them report for television 
auditions, and they keep right on 
auditioning and auditioning. Need 
I say more? AAA 


con mean quite'so.much to you as 
your own: tests will reveal. 
We invite critic 


Exclusive Distributors: TARG & DINNER, In 
25 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILL. | 


Check. See how easy 


it is to play a Pedler in tune 
. ..yes, even for a beginner! 
Better yet, listen to a whole 
section playing Pedlers. 
Then you'll understand 
why so many bandmasters 
recommend Custombuilt 
Pedler...the clarinet with 
accurate intonation: 
THE PEDLER COMPANY 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


Fine woodwinds exclusively for more than four generations 


THINK AMERICAN BUY AMERICAN BE AMERICAN 
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LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL 
SERVICE 


Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency 
Music Department 


We have calls for music teachers 
with degrees in all phases of 
Music and Music Education in Pub- 
lic Schools, Colleges, Universities 
and Conservatories. 


May we serve You? 


Cc. A. LUTTON, MGR. 
B. LUTTON, ASS'T. MGR. 


LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL 
SERVICE 


64 E. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, Illinois 
HArrison 7-1279 


THE BEST IN ACCESSORIES 
CAN BE FOUND AT YOUR DEALER 


Your dealer gets the best when he gets 


ACCESSORIES 
from the 
HOUSE OF TELLER’S 


Ask your dealer to show you the TELLER 
lines of ACCESSORIES which include 
such famous lines as: 


(The best in instrument accessories) 


Wright-Way Products 


(The line designed to help every 
teacher turn out better students) 


Ace Batons 


(A fine line of batons which have been 
acclaimed by teacher and students 
alike). Remember when you need ac- 
cessories look at the TELLER line and 
you will get the best at lowest possible 
price. 


For the name of your TELLER dealer write 


HENRY TELLER & SON 


5490 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 15, Ill. 
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PERFORMANCE 
(Continued from page 48) 


down by the composer is imprisoned 
the aesthetic and emotional import 
of the music. The task of the 
interpreter is to find the spirit of the 
music. The recognizable values of 
the score are his clue. 

A score of Beethoven’s Eroica 
Symphony is at all times an art 
work. True, it needs to be brought 
to life through re-creation in sound. 
That is the nature of our Western 
musical civilization — creation, re- 
creation through performance, and 
the experience of the listener in 
hearing the music. Without the 
functioning of the composer, the 
performer, and the listener our 
Western musical civilization would 
have no meaning. Nevertheless, I 
repeat, the score of Beethoven's 
Eroica Symphony lying mute on a 
shelf is still an art work. The 
teacher of music must therefore 
accomplish the task of enabling a 
student to recognize the musical 
symbols on a score page as values, 
to understand the significance of 
these values, and to make them 
sound. It is a long and very difficult 
task. 


Keep Music Values 


In the field of piano playing, the 
physical processes are so complicated 
and difficult that it is easy for stu- 
dent and teacher alike to lose sight 
of the all-important music values. 
And yet it is possible through con- 
stant insistence to achieve the plac- 
ing of equal stress upon the musical 
and the physical problems. I have 
found this to be true even in the 
case of children between the ages of 
ten and fourteen. For example, I 
have a boy student of eleven at the 
Philadelphia Conservatory of Music, 
who, like the older students I have 
mentioned before, had no idea what 
a fugue was, despite the fact he had 
already learned six Bach’s 
Well-Tempered Clavier. 1 assigned 
him the task of finding out as much 
as he could himself. For this pur- 
pose I gave him that admirable, 
concise little fugue primer of Higgs, 
published by Novello. The child was 
fascinated. His own Bach fugue be- 
came a totally different thing to 
him. He began to make discoveries 
in every bar. His playing became 


more and more alive. Whereas he 
had formerly played meaningless 
notes, after his independent voyage 
of discovery, he began to make 
music. At\his next lesson he asked 
me where he could find out things 
about sonatas! Now his whole study 
is based upon “finding things out” 
and discussing them with me. I help 
him by adding to his knowledge of 
music at each lesson and applying 
what he has learned to whatever 
piece he is studying. His progress 
is astounding, but best of all, his 
interest in his work is tremendous. 
He may or may not become a great 
concert pianist, but he will certainly 
be the kind of musician and teacher 
we need in the world of music. I had 
the same experience with William 
Kapell, who came to me at the age 
of fourteen. During the seven years 
we worked together he progressed 
day by day toward the point of 
complete musical independence. 
Except in cases where mental limi- 
tations or sheer laziness render suc- 
cess impossible, I believe every stu- 
dent of music can be brought to the 
point of his or her highest possi- 
bilities through an approach that 
calls into play an independent use 
of all his or her existing knowledge 
and mental and musical powers. 
This, of course, precludes for the 
teacher the easiest way, namely, 
playing for the student and permit- 
ting him to work on the basis of 
imitation. It also eliminates the kind 
of coaching which hands out a 
ready-made interpretation of music. 
Such coaching may bring quick and 
even satisfactory results in the study 
of any given piece of music, but 
what about the next piece and all 
those that will present the same 
problems after the teacher and the 
student have parted company? This 
is, in my opinion, one reason why 
so many talented young players win 
contests and make successful debuts 
in carefully coached programs and 
then flounder helplessly as they try 
to find their way to musical inde- 


pendence and, alas, very often dis- 


appear from the scene because they 
are unable to assert themselves as 
musical personalities. 

For the gifted student, capable of 
achieving high artistic results, ac 
curacy soon takes its rightful place 
in the general scheme of things. He 
realizes that he can get nowhere 
without it, but he also realizes that 
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factual, literal accuracy brings him 
only to the threshold of art. He 
realizes that the musical values of 
a score must not only be recognized 
and understood; they must be felt 
and interpreted. He realizes that 
once he crosses the threshold where 
at begins, his own imagination, 
capacity for emotion, and musical 
instints must come into play. He 
realizes that his own musical per- 
sonality will reveal itself no matter 
how closely he adheres to what can 
be found in the score. There is no 
better example of this truth than 
Arturo Toscanini. Above all, the 
student will realize that accuracy in 
the sense of high fidelity to the score 
is not academic or dryly intellectual 
or academic. It is merely the indis- 
pensable foundation of all artistic 
performance. 


Weight of Tradition 


When we read in the critical re- 
views of performances by young 
musicians that they can play modern 
music well but have failed to cap- 
ture the spirit of the classic and 
romantic music, we can attribute 
whatever truth there is in the criti- 
cism to the old system of teaching 
music. In playing classic and roman- 
tic works, the student has hitherto 
done more or less everything he did 
because somebody else did it that 
way. He has been overwhelmed by 
traditions, editions, and inhibitions. 
Other people have done his thinking 
for him, they have directed his feel- 
ing and they have stood between 
him and the composer. 

In studying a modern score, the 
student is free of all this. He is not 
obsessed by the idea that there is 
some obscure and mysterious mean- 
ing in the music which he cannot 
possibly find until he is forty. He 
approaches the score direct. He finds 
what he seeks because he believes 
he can, and he works with a mini- 
mum of outside interference. 

If the student can be made to 
realize that all music can be ap- 
proached in this way, his playing of 
classic and romantic music comes to 
life. High fidelity accuracy is the 
Toad to such musical independence. 
_ No one can impart talent, imag- 
ination, or capacity for emotion to 
a student. The final outcome of the 
work of each young musician will 
depend upon his possession of these 
inborn qualities and the degree to 
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which they can be developed. But 
the teacher who succeeds in estab- 
lishing a high standard of accuracy 
in the sense of a real understanding 
of the values of a musical score will 
enable any student to re-create 
music. And we can never forget that 
re-creation of the music—not virtuso 
display, not a vain self-expression at 
the expense of the score, but a true 
bringing to life of music—is the only 
legitimate and important object of 
all performance. 


GO TO CHURCH 


(Continued from page 27) 


self-realization.” Mr. Black urges 
that we form our own tradition, and 
calls attention to our national herit- 
ages, which afford us “an inexhaust- 
ible reservoir of material, if we will 
but accept it and re-utter it musi- 
cally with the voice of authority in- 
stead of imitation.” 

From earliest times down through 
the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, 
the baroque, classic, and romantic 
periods, secular and sacred music 
have intermingled and reacted on 
each other, usually to their mutual 
benefit. The great composers have 
given us masterpieces in both do- 
mains. May it not happen again? 
Today in the secular field the rising 
young American generation is in a 
fair way to realize Mr. Black’s wish. 
The secular composer is coming of 
age, creating an American tradition, 
discovering new vistas, pointing the 
way. Will the church composer have 
the energy, courage, and vision to 
follow? 


PIANOS 
(Continued from page 42) 


and Rubinstein produce varied and 
beautiful tones which prove that the 
instrument is not in the way of their 
interpretations, but expresses what 
they feel and brings out to the ut- 
most advantage all of the beauty 
of sound which they desire, whereas 
others ...! The secret is that these 
great pianists never allow their at- 
tack to surpass the extent of the 
elasticity of the material. 

Pianos being as complex as they 
are, many crimes can be committed 
on them with more success than on 
simpler instruments, such as _ the 
violin and vocal chords. If violinists 


FOLIOS 


BIG NOTE recreational folios of exceptional merit, 
containing only the finest of selected material. Com- 
piled, edited and arranged for the elementary pianist 
by F. HENRI KLICKMANN. 


PIANO DUETS the grade st 


dent including, DANUBE WAVES — FANTASI-1 


Primo and Secondo ports in the same grade. 


LITTLE CLASSICS ons by 


Compositi master com- 
posers for the early grade student. Included are, (theme) TSCHAI- 
pies CONCERTO No. 1 and SYMPHONY No. 5 — PRELUDE 
(Chopin), etc. 


16 international hits for the 


student in the early grade, SKATERS WALTZ — OVER THE WAVES 
— EMPEROR WALTZ — MERRY WIDOW — DANUBE WAVES 
— DOLORES — IL BACIO, etc. 


CHRISTMAS SONGS songs and carats 
FIRST NOEL — JINGLE 


SILENT NIGHT — ADESTE FIDELES — THE 
BELLS — ‘TWAS THE NIGHT BEFORE XMAS 
Early grade. 


NEAPOLITAN SONGS 


for the ecrly grade student, O SOLO MIO — INATA — 
pai BACK TO SORRENTO — FUNICULI FUNICULA — CIRIBIRI- 
|, ete. 


GRADED SELECTIONS 
and 


1% to 3 by L. Streabbog, H. Lichner, J. C. 
Included are, SACK WALTZ — LITTLE FAIRY POLKA — ECHO 
WALTZ — AT HOME, etc. 


SONG-LAND FAVORITES 
— 


WALKS OF NEW YORK — AFTER THE BALL — ROSE OF TRA 
WHISPERING HOPE — YOU TELL ME YOUR DREAM, etc., for early 
grade student. 


SACRED SONGS & HYMNS 


selections for the early grade student, DOXOLOGY — SWEET HOUR 
Ses PRAYER — ROCK OF AGES — ONWARD, CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS, 
ete. 


COWBOY N’ FOLK SONGS 


for the early grade student, SKIP TO MY LOU — JIM 
CORN — RED RIVER VALLEY — HOME ON THE RANGE — LONE- 
SOME COWBOY, etc. 


WALTZ-TIME with STRAUSS 


Waltzes included are, BLUE DANUBE — EMPEROR WALTZ — 
VIENNA LIFE — ROSES FROM THE SOUTH — ARTISTS LIFE, etc. 


PRICE 60¢ EA. 


Accredited teachers and schools may obtain a 
comeneneaeny copy of their own choice by 
writing to: 


WM. J. SMITH MUSIC CO. inc. 


254 WEST 3lst ST. NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


Write 


WENGER MUSIC EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


WENGER 
CHORUS RISERS 


@ Set up speedily 
@ Take downinstantly 
eStore compactly 


Owatonna. Minnesota 


Twelve issues of Music 
Journal PLUS 


the services of Stanford University’s 
famous vocational testing staff. All 
for the price of one subscription! 
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NOTE 
CLASSICS COWBOY Somes FAMOUS Waltzes 
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put too mucn pressure on the bow 
the sound is immediately distorted, 
is noticeable right away, and this 
is a saving factor for them. The 
piano actually responds accordingly, 


MUSICAL CROSSWORD 


by Evelyn Smith 


but it is more difficult to detect {7 3 | |r lo |7 18 
when the limit has been passed, as 
sound continues to come out, but it P# 
is confused, and not endowed with 
the best pianistic tone. The same |¥é /7 
applies to velocity. And deviation 
from the optimum necessarily modi- |/# 20 2/ 22 
fies the interpretation and the mu- 
sical meaning of the text. 24 2s an 26 
Josef Hofmann had a novel theory 
of increasing his tone, and while 29 |3/ 32 
it was successful with him I would 
not advise anyone less prodigious 7 
to attempt it. He always played his 
concerts with cotton in his ears, so 4/ 2 
that his fortissimi were accordingly 
played in such a manner that he 96 47 
heard them as he wished, and naiur- 
ally they were much louder to his 52 SF 
audience, who never thought of put- 
ting cotton in their ears when listen- 59 6° 
ing to Hofmann. The muscular B 
sensations were the controlling fac- 62 63 GF 6S 
tor in this case. 
The pianos on which I have [66 67 69 70 
played have presented an interesting 
study to me, and it is curious upon [77 
a return engagement to a city to 
encounter them and renew my ac- [77 
quaintance with them. As a rule we 
like each other better when we be- 
come really acquainted. AAA (Solution on page 80) 
ACROSS 43. Floating mass of ice. DOWN 33. Brass wind _ instru- 
45. Celebrated for its 1. Scottish soprano of the ments. 
i Composer of Andrea Dead March. past. 36. Colts. 
47. Where ballet is usu- 2. Chanters. 37. “Tell me —— in 
9. March 2. ally performed. 3. ——bodkins! mournful numbers. 
14. American contralto. 49. Vibrations; abbr. 4. One of the sol-fa syl- 39. Chilean pianist. 
15. Assassin. 50. ——Cavallo. lables. 42. Greek letter. 
16. Directions; abbr. 53. Those in power. 5. Percussion instrument. 44. Composer of Rahp- 
17. Instruments currently 54. Shape of a violin bow. 6. Request. sody in Blue. 
popular with children 56. British pianist. 7. Negatives. 46. Union branches. 
and adults; slang. 58. One of -the United 8. Attack. 48. Printers’ measure. 
18. Tristran, toward States; abbr. 9. Thomas Beecham and 49. He wrote the music for 
60. Succulent. John Barbirolli. Mignon. 
9. Ki <o of a diatonic 61. Poem suitable for mu- 10. tee Dog Tray. 40. Make smaller. 
sical setting. 11. Group of Moslem 52. Girl’s name. 
62. Trite. * 55. Uncertain; colloq. 
64. Land below us; abbr. 57. Heroine of The Fly 
gress. ing Dutchman. 
24. Finales. 65. Metropolitan soprano. 13. His life was interpret- 59. Movie actor and 
26. L’Amore dei —— Rei. 68. Sound deadener; Ital. ed musically by Strauss. singer. 
27. Burmese nature spirits. 70. Possess. 15. American pianist. 60. Syllable used by 
34. Pelleas —— Melisande. Pertaining sound. 97, for nine Verdi 
35. Chorus. 74. Not found in the pit instruments. 64. Broth. 
38. The moon, in song. of London's Albert 29. Dispute. 67. Toper. 
40. Mixture of smoke and Hall. 30. Des Moines is its cap- 69. The piper’s son. 
fog. 75. Elaborate instrumental ital; abbr. 70. Ear; comb. form. 
41. Child’s toy. composition. 31. Slowing down; abbr. 73. Silence! 
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Featured accordionist for N.B.C., 
3 Vincent Geraci chooses. 
the “artists’ accordion”— BELL. 

A new standard of 

beauty and tone is set by BELL— : 
a standard that meets 


the demands of discriminating 


accordion artists everywhere. = 


CHICAGO MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 
30 East Adams Street + Chicago, Illinois 
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COMPOSING 


(Continued from page 31) 


harmonic texture (for example by 
jumping from a most dissonant ten- 
sion harmony to a very banal, over- 
worked harmony, such as the domi- 
nant or diminished seventh). 

In matters of contrapuntal tex- 
tures the modern composer should 
be as concerned about the perpen- 
dicular aspect of his counterpoint as 
he is about the horizontal. Whether 
we will or not, the harmonic texture 
of counterpoint sounds. We will do 
well, therefore, to have it complete- 
ly controlled at all times if we wish 
our counterpoint to be intelligible. 

In the matter of dynamics, com- 
posers should be careful to use the 
kind of harmony organic to the dy- 
namic desired. Harsh harmonies for 
soft dynamics are not very reason- 
able; sweet harmonies for strident 
dynamics are similarly questionable. 

In the matter of form develop- 
ment the modern composer has his 
greatest problem. Most of his audi- 
ence have been conditioned to the 
slow, long, mosaic forms of nine- 
teenth-century Europe, or the short 
4-8-16 measure periods of modern 
dance music. These forms achieve 
continuity through a constant and 
endless repetition of small motives 
as well as many repetitions of pe- 
riods and sections. People who are 
conditioned to this very slow form 
of often-repeated materials will find 
it difficult to follow a swift form. 
They get lost. This form problem, 
which involves melodic sequence, 
rhythm design, harmonic textures 
and sequences, must be solved in- 
dividually by each composer. Cer- 
tainly the acceptance of some old 
European form, as if it were an 
ancient vessel into which we pour 
contemporary materials, is no solu- 
tion, no matter how often it has 
been done or will be done. Broadly 
stated, the problems of form can be 
successfully solved only if there is 
a clear musical idea in the com- 
poser’s mind, and clear melodic, 
harmonic, contrapuntal, and_ or- 
chestral vocabulary in his technique. 

The economic outlook for the 
American composer today is encour- 
aging. The constant repetition of 
standard, old European musical lit- 
erature by our orchestras, choruses, 
radio networks, and recording and 


publishing companies is swiftly 
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wearing that literature out. At the 
same time, the aural capacities of 
the people are developing rapidly. 
In our daily communication the ear 
is threatening to supplant the eye. 
Radio, recordings, telephones, and 
the cinema are doing for sound what 
the printing press did for literature. 
Consequently, education is increas- 
ingly incorporating aural culture as 
necessary to living. With this devel- 
opment music is coming into its 
own. Broadcasting stations, record- 
ing companies, and publishing com- 
panies are springing up everywhere. 
Manufacturers are installing sound 
amplifiers in order to entertain their 
employees with music while they 
work. New music departments, all 
kinds of musical activities are being 
initiated in unprecedented numbers. 
All this means that the composer has 
an expanding market for his prod- 
uct, which will demand a_profes- 
sional dependability. This state ot 
affairs not only will elevate the com- 
poser to a dignified economic and 
social status, but promises to create 
an expectant and demanding public. 

Naturally the commercial music 
business still operates with old mu- 
sic from Europe’s yesterdays and the 
simple amusement music of the 
Broadway and Hollywood boys, and 
it will continue to do so as long as 
this product sells. This continuance 
will be not so much the outgrowth 
of passionate conviction as of lethar- 
gic habit and the profit motive. As 
soon as people tire of this formula 
and, out of boredom, either demand 
a new music or stop using music al- 
together, this practice will change. 
Music businessmen and their em- 
ployees are not double-dyed villains; 
they are exploiters, and I am sure 
they would be just as willing to ex- 
ploit a good contemporary product 
as an old imported European one. 
There will have to be a good deal of 
astute and dignified promotion to 
acquaint the public with our best 
music, but this will all come in good 
time. In fact I see many evidences of 


the handwriting on the wall already. ° 


Therefore, it seems logical to con- 
clude that from now.on the com- 
poser’s greatest problem lies within 
himself—how to achieve a coordi- 
nated and well-integrated personal- 
ity, how to acquire a dependable, 
sure-fire, swift technique that will 
insure him a daily, natural, healthy 
output. AAA 


AFTER HIGH SCHOOL 
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sic. However, music is being mac 
all over the city by a countless num. 
ber of individuals and many op. 
ganizations, and not because of Post. 
graduate shots in the arm by the 
public school music faculty. 
Ours is a city of many church 
and, consequently, of many church 
choirs. Whose voices do you hear 
when they sing to you? Why those 
of present and former students in 
our school choirs. Hundreds of 
them. Who are the conductors? In 
many instances our student leaders 
of the immediate past. We observe 
the industrial singing societies, and 
there are many of them here; our 
former students are prominent in 
them. There was no pressure ot 
even suggestion from the music de. 
partment. The Rochester Commu. 
nity Choir boasted the largest mem- 
bership of any choral club in the 
country some months ago—around 
one thousand members. Spontane- 
ous. The Rochester Oratorio §o 
ciety lately presented The Messiah 
as its first performance. Its member- 
ship? Around two hundred and 
fifty, mostly former high school sing- 
ers from here or elsewhere. Its lead- 
er? A former local high school and 
music school student. Its sponsors 
and backers? The Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, whose members were 
also only recently students in our 
schools. 


Many Instrumentalists 


On the instrumental side we find 
our ex-students in small orchestras, 
dance bands, or in many cases in the 
large professional orchestras. The 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra 
shows us about 14 per cent former 
members of our public school or- 
chestras. A glance at the roster of 
the Washington, D. C., orchestra re- 
veals almost as large a percentage ol 
Rochester youth, former students in 
our school orchestras. Others are 
found in name bands, important 
symphonic societies, and on_ the 
radio the country over. In none of 
these cases did the music teachers in 
our schools find it necessary to prac 
tice postgraduate needling. So both 
the unusual and the commonplace 


(Continued on page 80) 
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talent have shown us that the love of 
music has persisted long after grad- 
uation, which is what I claim to be 
a normal expectation. It is doubtless 
the outcome in any community 
where music has been a happy ex- 
perience of school days. 

The Music Guild Orchestra, most- 
ly former high school students now 
in industry, meets one evening each 
week at one of our high schools for 
a two-hour rehearsal, and presents 
at least one concert a year for the 
public. 


Formative Years 


If, on the contrary, music has been 
a rigid scholastic experience for 
youth in the formative years, or has 
been ill-taught, or taught in a nig- 
gardly way, look for no adult music 
making. 

A high school principal in an 
eastern city recently visited a choir 
period in his school to observe the 
lesson. He heard some unusually 
good singing, but noticed that there 
was a lot of laughing too. As he was 
leaving the room, the teacher asked 
whether he cared to comment on 
what he had heard. “Well,” said he, 
“education is said to be a painful 
process. You have been having such 
a good time that I wonder whether 
you are being educated.” Everybody 
whooped. If they hate it in high 
school, they will hate it afterwards. 
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Conversely, if they love it in school, 
they will want it in later life. My 
advice to music teachers in our 
schools is to ponder the implications 
of that statement, and stop being 
worried about what your students, 
after graduation, may or may not 
do about music. 

There is another reason why mu- 
sic teachers should not necessarily 
accept responsibility for a civic mu- 
sic program. They are doing a full- 
time job in their schools and should 
not be expected to do another on 
top of it. The music teacher needs 
her evening hours for rest, recrea- 
tion, and study if she is to remain 
an efficient teacher. She, or he, 
should not be expected to get out 
right after dinner and prosecute the 
cause of music in the civic scene. 
Nor should she, or he, feel a crim- 
inal cringe at ducking it. I say 
let music function, don’t stand be- 


hind it and push. AAA 
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